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SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 


By Rosemary G. Musil 


A modern comedy in three acts 


This is a gay and spirited play, revolving around seven lively 
orphans who rebel against a rich old Board member, and resort 
to highly amusing tactics to outwit her. The pranks they play, 
the scrapes they get into, the romance they bring about, and the 
circus they stage, win them the big settlement contest, and pro- 
vide an entertainment of superlative amusement and human 
drama. Plays about two hours, has two simple interior sets, 
and requires ten female characters, six male. 


Books 75¢e 
Royalty for each performance $15.00 
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THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 


By Rosemary G. Musil 
An exciting mystery play 


Four children, playing in the abandoned coach house of the old 
Penny estate, discover a jolly and easy-going tramp, who has 
climbed in there to spend the night. They at once conceive this 
to be the long-lost Mr. Penny, and late that night, they all creep 
into the old Penny house, to help him recover some of his pos- 
sessions. There follows a highly comical scene, in which every- 
body thinks everybody else is a ghost, and unexpected occurrences 
make their hair stand on end. The added touch of mystery 
makes this a winning play. Runs about two hours, has two sets 
and eight characters. 


Books 75¢ 
Royalty for each performance $15.00 


These plays are published and released exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


SOUTH HILLS, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Two Outstanding One-Act Plays Just Off The Press 





THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS 


A new Christmas play by the noted playwright, Alice Gerstenberg, author of 
“Overtones,” “The Pot Boiler,” “Within the Hour.” 


Here, in this play of Elizabethan England, are pageantry and 
power—here are beauty and pathos, and here is the old, old Christ- 
mas story, told in such magnificent and moving lines and set forth 
with such insight and deep wisdom, that this great playwright 
reaches a new height in her career. Our list is notable for its 


many fine Christmas plays, but in “The Queen’s Christmas” we 
offer what we sincerely believe to be one of the finest and greatest 
Christmas plays of our time. 

Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission is charged. 7 men, 


6 women and extras. Price, 35c. 


ROAD INTO THE SUN 


By Foster Fitz-Simons 


Modern as a truck on the highways, beautiful as jewels in the 
sun, written in the poetic rhythms of today, this is an outstanding 
example of what modern playwrights can do in poetic drama. The 
rhythms of modern American speech—those of two old ladies on a 
farm, a truck driver, a girl who longs for the city, and a boy from 


a CCC camp—are caught up by the author into the haunting and 
tragic beauty of a truly great play. 


Cast: 3 women, 2 men. Royalty, $10.00 when admission is 
charged; $5.00 when no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


If you have not yet received our catalog for 1940, describing these and hundreds of other 
distinguished plays, with a particularly fine list of new releases, write for it today. 


THIS MARK 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 





ON GOOD PLAYS 


Dept. T 
59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1. Cast for HEADED FOR EDEN, staged by the senior class at Robbinsdale, Minn., High School. Miss Bess Sinnott, director. 2. Ruth 
Maloney as Fanny Cavendish in THE ROYAL FAMILY, staged by Thespian Troupe No. 112, Omah, Wash., High School. 3. Scene from 
SEVENTEEN, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 215 at Stambaugh, Mich., High School. Miss Helen Dunham, director. 4. Scene 
from ONE MAD NIGHT, staged by Thespian Troupe No. 177 at Orlando, Fla., Senior High School. Directed by Miss Mildred E. Murphy. 
5. Scenes from EARLY TO BED—EARLY TO RISE as staged by Miss Edith L. Welsheimer at Alamogordo, New Mexico. 6. Scene from 
Sac City, Iowa, High School production of MOONSHINE, awarded Excellent Rating in the Iowa Play Production Festival. Mr. B. E. 
Moeller, director. 7. Cast for 320 COLLEGE AVENUE, staged by Thespian Troupe No. 127, Salem, New Jersey, High School. Miss Marie 
L. Oehrle, director. 8. Cast for SPRING FEVER, a production of Knoxville, Tenn., High School. Directed by O. E. Sams, Jr. 9. Scene from 
WINGS OF THE MORNING, produced by the senior class at Harrisburg, Ill, Township High School. Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, director. 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Our New Publication Schedule 


N response to many requests from 
teachers for more issues, THE HIGH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN will hereafter ap- 
pear monthly during the school year 

as follows: October 1, November 1, De- 
cember 1, February 1, March 1, April 1, 
and May |. 

We are extremely happy, of course, to 
make this change to accommodate our 
readers, many of whom use our magazine 
for classroom purposes, and if the present 
interest continues we will gladly add more 
issues as funds become available. THE 
Hicu ScHoo. THESPIAN is considered the 
outstanding publication in the field of 
high school dramatics today, and we will 
do all within our power to merit that dis- 
tinction each year. 

We take this opportunity to thank all of 
those readers who submitted reports last 
spring on what they would like to see pub- 
lished in this year’s issues. The largest 
number of requests were for articles on 
acting techniques, and we have, therefore, 
asked Miriam A. Franklin, author 


gested Club Programs, since our monthly 
magazine will be so planned that each 
issue will provide enough materials for 
reading and discussion for at least two 
club meetings a month. 

These are our plans for the season now 
beginning. We are ready to change or 
add to these plans, depending upon the 
wishes of our readers who are the policy- 
makers for THE HicH ScHoo.t THESPIAN. 


Review of the 1938-39 


Thespian Season 


TWENTY plays were responsible for 
158 productions among Thespian high 
schools which had submitted, as of August 
1, annual reports of their dramatic activi- 
ties for the 1938-39 season. The popular 
Growing Pains led the list with twenty 
productions. During the 1937-38 season 
it ranked third in the list of most fre- 
quently produced plays. New Fires, which 
ranked first a year ago, occupied second 
place this season with a total of fourteen 
productions. Spring Fever went into third 


place this year with thirteen productions. 
The other seventeen plays, with the num- 
ber of productions for each, are listed in 
the Statistical Summary which appears on 
this page. 


It is interesting to note that ten of the 
plays which appear on the popularity list 
this season were not on the list last year. 
These newcomers include You Can’t Take 
It With You, Early to Bed, Early to Rise, 
The Youngest, Apron-String Revolt, The 
Eyes of Tlaloc, Seven Sisters, The Whole 
Town’s Talking, The Family Upstairs, 
Parents and Pigtails, and Second Fiddle. 
Six of last season’s list of sixteen popular 
plays do not appear on this year’s list. 


It is reasonable to assume that most of 
these plays will continue to hold their 
places among the twenty most popular 
plays of the season as additional reports 
reach the national office. There is also 
the possibility that additional reports will 
change the order of popularity among the 
plays listed. Any attempt to place a 
proper interpretation on this list as it 
stands at present must take into considera- 
tion the fact that it is based on incomplete 
data. As to what relationship there is be- 
tween our list of most popular plays as it 
stands at present, and the most popular 
plays produced among all high schools in 
the country, we are in no position to say. 
Our summary is limited to reports sub- 

mitted by schools affiliated with 





of the new textbook, Rehearsal, 
to write a series of seven articles on 
various phases of acting for high 
school students. For those who re- 
quested materials on contemporary 
American dramatists, we have 
asked Dr. Joseph Mersand to write 


Statistical Summary of the 1938-39 
Thespian Season 


(Only reports from high schools affiliated with The National Thespian 


Society are included in this summary.) 


Total number of major productions reported as of 


the National Thespian Society. It 
can be claimed with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy that our list of 
popular plays for the season indi- 
cates the type of plays which are 
most popular among the majority 
of all high schools which are as far 


another series of seven articles August 1, 1939......... Tt Oe... advanced in their dramatics activi- 
on Maxwell Anderson, Eugene Average number of productions per school reporting... 2.93 ties as are Thespian high schools. 
O'Neill, Robert Sherwood, Paul Renee manber of wager gracuetions Sn Che eensen In view of the twenty thousand 

Nell, DE ’ é among all high schools affiliated with the society.. 1,108 ) spel R y tousand OF 
Green, Phillip Barry, Rachel Distribution of number of productions among the more high schools which do not 
Crothers, and Sidney Howard. We schools reporting: come within the type of schools 
‘ . Number of Major ° . . 
shall also have a group of articles aii sean lee Late represented by our membership, it 
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tion schedule articles on all impor- - Biicapbeloraeecrmenh atehe : the high schools in America _ pro- 
tant phases of dramatics. Total b P . duced during the past season. 
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ment has been expanded, as re- Estimated number for entire society (on the basis of hand reveal several other interest- 
quested by our readers. We have 7 — a jpn nee mean! Sata 287 ing facts. Only five Shakespearean 
asked Dr. Earl W. Blank to edit a pa iiemng “1939 one-act plays reported as of 973 productions were given during the 
page on play selection, a depart- Estimated number of one-act plays produced by the season. Six were reported for the 
ment for which there were many entire society (on the basis of those reported).... 1,759 previous season. Comedies and 
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of Kent State University, Kent, Number of schools that produced full evening pro- Thespian schools were The Bishop 
Ohio, who will edit the page on GOD GE GROGNE BING c can ccecsesceeicccecsesas 40 Misbehaves, Ceiling Zero, George 


radio activities. There were not 
many requests for the publication 
of one-act plays, and we are, there- 
fore, postponing this matter until 
later. In view of the additional 
space being devoted to some of the 
departments, we shall run a page 
on editorials only when there is an 
urgent need for it. We have 
dropped the department on Sug- 





Most frequently produced full-length plays among 


Thespian high schools during the 1938-39 season: 


Number of 


Number of 


and Margaret, It Cant Happen 
Here, Stage Door, The Star Wagon, 
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by MARGARET WENTWORTH | 
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E World’s Fair, from which the 

“| thestr hoped great things, has 

proved a disappointment to Broad- 

way. Few who come long distances 

to see the World of Tomorrow seem to 

have time or money for plays in New 
York. 


Plays at the World’s Fair 


On the Fair grounds themselves, besides 
the midway sort of show, there are three 
offerings, each excellent in its way. In 
the concession known as Merrie England 
there is a reproduction of the Globe 
Theatre where five of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies are performed, each cut to less than 
an hour of playing time. They are: 
Twelfth Night, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and The Taming of the Shrew. 
These were all staged and directed by 
Margaret Webster, the young English- 
woman who has worked with and for 
Maurice Evans the last two seasons. 

The Hot Mikado, a swing version of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta, has amus- 
ing costumes and vigorous dancing; but 
of course its principal attraction is Bill 
Robinson’s tap-dancing. His white teeth 
flashing in rivalry of the rhinestones which 
liberally bedeck his costume, he so ob- 
viously enjoys his work that it seems im- 
possible that he has passed his sixtieth 
birthday. I understand that he says to a 
panting ballet corps in the wings, “You’re 
just as young as me; come on, do it 
again,” before leading them on for an 
encore. 

Billy Rose, who so much enjoyed the 
Fair in Texas, has a novelty here, The 
Aquacade. Swimmers perform compli- 
cated figures in perfect time and tune to 
the music and among other trick divers 
Johnny Weismuller, better known as 
Tarzan, displays his powerful muscles in 
a burst of speed that cuts through the 
water like a motor launch. 


Plays on Broadway 


On Broadway itself little new has ap- 
peared. From Vienna, a musical revue, 
is giving employment to a group of refu- 
gees from Austria. They were together 
there and when their skits became too out- 
spoken politically to please Dollfuss, they 
were denied the use of a theatre and per- 
formed in the cellars of Vienna’s famous 
cafes. When Hitler’s forces marched in, 
March, 1938, it became a question of get- 
ting out of the country. One of their num- 
ber was taken, trying to cross the Swiss 
frontier on skis. He spent a year in a con- 
centration camp where he died at twenty- 
six. Those who made their way here earned 
their living at any jobs they could get 
while they studied English until they had 
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enough to present this revue. The critics 
noticed it favorably. I like its mood, which 
is gay and appreciative of the luck they 
have had. 

The Shuberts combined with Olsen and 
Johnson, stars of the mad Hellz-A-Poppin, 
to do The Streets of Paris, starring Bobby 
Clark. ‘Lhe material is coarse but its fun 
seems to make up for that to most of those 
who see it. Yokel Boy, another musical, 
completes the list of attractions which 
opened in the hot months. Vo Sime For 
Comedy, starring Katharine Cornell, 
opened late in the season to an immediate 
success, due more to the artistry of the 
cast than to its frail old plot of the writer- 
husband who seeks new inspiration and 
is won back to his legitimate love and 
his own type of work by the wisdom of 
his charming wife. 











Playwrights’ Producing Company 


The most outstanding event of last sea- 
son was the formation of the Playwrights’ 
Producing Co. and in any forecast for 
1939-40, what these five men are to do 
is of first importance. Apparently they 
are to be—and have been—extremely 
busy. Sidney Howard, the only one who 
did not offer a play this season, will be 
on hand in October with a modern 
comedy drama entitled Madam, Will You 
Walk? The title is from an old song, 
“Madam, will you walk and talk with me? 
Later on Mr. Howard promises a drama- 
tization of Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Maxwell Anderson has two plays on the 
stocks though it’s uncertain whether both 
will be launched this season or not. The 
first, Aey Largo, is to bring Paul Muni 
back to Broadway, an achievement in it- 
self. The other is a musical comedy called 
Aeneas Africanus. Like Mr. Anderson’s 
Knickerbocker Holiday this year, the music 
is to be supplied by Kurt Weil. It is to 
wait for the services of Bill Robinson in 
the title role. 

As S. N. Behrman’s No Time For 
Comedy is still running, he feels that he 
has plenty of time for his new opus and 
has not even revealed its name or its 
locale. Elmer Rice is working on one 
which is also unchristened but he admits 
that it is to be in New York like his two 
great successes Counsellor-At-Law and 
Street Scene. 

Robert Sherwood’s play, Abe Lincoln 
In Illinois, is still running, having survived 
Raymond Massey’s temporary absence in 
Hollywood to make the film. Mr. Sher- 
wood is thinking about a new play but to 
date has only one speech, scribbled on the 
back of a menu! However, he says he 
cannot write this play if there is war in 
Europe before he gets to work on it. 





Theatre Guild 

Ine plans of the Theatre Guild are 
not so definite. They hope for Lunt and 
Fontanne, either in a new play or in the 
repertory Festival Of Comedy, which was 
planned last spring and which had to be 
abandoned because of Mr. Lunt’s illness. 
Eugene O'Neill is writing eight plays which 
are to extend over a century and a half 
of American life and it is possible that he 
may have two of them ready by Decem- 
ber. The last play the Guild offered its 
subscribers this spring was My Heart’s In 
The Highhlands, by William Saroyan. I 
did not care for Mr. Saroyan’s play nor 
its run prolonged beyond the Guild’s sub- 
scription season, but it was mentioned by 
the Critics’ Circle as a candidate for their 
choice of the best play of the year. Inci- 
dentally, they gave no play a decisive ma- 
jority and did not make the award. To re- 
turn to Mr. Saroyan; he has a new play 
which he is calling tentatively The Time 
Of Your Life. The Guild may do it. 


Producers 


Most of the important producers are 
still undecided or at least have not made 
their plans public. The Group, Orson 
Welles, Maurice Evans, Eddie Dowling, 
Jed Harris, Max Gordon, Sam Harris, 
the list might be extended indefinitely. By 
next month’s issue the new season should 
be casting its shadow before in earnest. 


Awards 


Just for the record, let me say that the 
Pulitzer judges were not in the critics’ 
difficulty but awarded the prize to Abe 
Lincoln In Illinois, a selection approved 
by the general public. Various clubs gave 
medals and prizes for good plays and out- 
standing performances. The most original 
was the award made to Laurette Taylor 
by the members of the Barter Theatre at 
Abingdon, Va. Robert Porterfield pre- 
sented Miss Taylor with the deed to an 
acre of land in Abingdon on a hilltop 
near the theatre, with the right to name 
a young actor to play in Abingdon this 
summer, with a fine Virginia ham and 
with a statuette of herself in character. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the role 
which they so much admired was her Mrs. 
Midgit in Outward Bound. 


Little Theatres 


During the summer some seventy little 
theatres have functioned in resorts large 
and small. A good many plays have been 
tried out and some will probably reach 
Broadway though the mortality among 
such plays is large. Among the _ plays 
which came to Broadway by this route in 
the past are Post Road, The Pursuit Of 
Happiness and School For Husbands. It 
is a cheaper way of trying out plays than 
the old custom of opening out of town, 
but it is doubtful whether conditions are 
as favorable to the author and the play. 

And now, my best wishes to all Thes- 
pians taking up their winter’s work. The 
curtain’s going up! 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 














Scene from HER HUSBAND’S WIFE, staged by Thespian Troupe No. 131 at Bloomington, IIl., High School. Directed by Miss Ethel Gunn. 


Tips to the Publicity 
ommiuttee 


by ANNE H. JENNINGS 


Clayton, Missouri 


OME months ago I attended an 
outstandingly fine performance of 
one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s lesser 

known operas, persented by the members 
of an a capella choir which probably has 
no superior in the United States. Yet, in 
spite of the charm and lyrical perfection 
of the production, the audience was only 
half as large as it should have been. With 
the fine poise of good troupers, the mem- 
bers of the cast, far from being demoral- 
ized by the rows of empty seats confront- 
ing them, sang with as much warmth and 
fervor as if they had been inhabited; and 
for this I could not but applaud them. 
The excellent director of the production 
was not so applauded, however. 

“This is an exceptionally music-and- 
play-conscious town,” she was told. “You 
should have had no difficulty in getting a 
good audience. Instead, you had half a 
one; furthermore, you didn’t even make 
expenses. What was wrong?” 


“T thought I was doing my bit when I 
spent two months rehearsing my cast,” she 
replied wearily. “We worked on an aver- 
age of four hours a day, including Satur- 
days. I devoted weeks to the selection of 
late nineteenth century costumes, super- 
vised the painting of flats, and instructed 
the stage crews in their duties. I didn’t 
realize, of course, that I was expected to 
supervise the publicity committee as well.” 

The supervision of the publicity com- 
mittee had not, of course, been one of her 
duties. Yet, when I recalled that—during 
the long weeks preceding the production 
—TI had found, tucked away among the 
death notices in our local paper, just one 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In view of what you have read in the 
article which appears on this page, discuss 
the publicity campaign employed in adver- 
tising your recent high school plays. How 
do you propose to improve similar cam- 
paigns for forthcoming plays? 

Is it better to have one publicity commit- 
tee for the entire school year, or have a 
new publicity committee for each play? 


3. Discuss the advisability of selecting a 
publicity committee that will (a) bring 
additional reports at later club meetings 
on how to advertise the school plays, (b) 
consult the local newspaper in regard to 
the style articles on the school play 
should follow and the deadline for each, 
(c) arrange the preparation of all articles 
under the supervision of the English or 
Journalism department. 


NO 











inch of half-hearted announcement to the 
effect that Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by 
jury would be presented May 20, I 
realized that the members of the commit- 
tee had been woefully remiss. Perhaps 
they had had no one to instruct them in 
their duties. Perhaps they had not known 
how to write an attractive news story. 
Perhaps, but why speculate? The fact 
remains that most of my music and play- 
loving friends had not seen the announce- 
ment tucked away among the death 
notices, had not known of the perform- 
ance until after the event. Their resent- 
ment and that of the school administrators, 
who were compelled to make good the 
deficit incurred, should, I believe, have 
been directed at the journalists responsible 
for the publicizing of the opera and, of 
course, their sponsor. 


All this by way of introduction to my 
‘Tips to the Publicity Committee.” If it 
has led you to ask yourselves one question, 
namely: “Just how important are we to 
the success of our school plays?” I shall 
have achieved my principal purpose in 
writing it. As a character actress and free 
lance, who takes both her literary and 
histrionic duties seriously, I should unhesi- 
tatingly reply, ““As important as the direc- 
tor and the members of the cast them- 
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selves! 


If you agree with me on this point, you 


-will probably ask yourselves a second ques- 


tion: “What are the essentials of a suc- 
cessful publicity campaign?” Anticipating 
this, I have broadly outlined my little 
“preachment” to include the following: 
(1) The importance of a thorough under- 
standing of the editorial policies of the 
papers for which you write. (2) The 
preferences of your readers. (3)a. The 
aims of a publicity campaign ; b. the steps 
necessary in the publicizing of a play, 
and c. by way of example of a specific 
play. (4) A brief summary of the pitfalls 
to be avoided. (5) The wisest policy to 
pursue in the selection of a critic. 

As regards the news stories you, submit 
to your high school paper, which are 
probably published only with the approval 
of your faculty sponsor, I shall offer tust 
one bit of advice, namely: avoid handing 
bouquets to your favorite student actors, 
for doing so is a decided breach of good 
taste. Leave that task to the critic, who 
—if he is competent—will bestow them 
where they are deserved. 


Your faculty has doubtless taught you 
that specific newspapers—among them 
the metropolitan daily and the eight-page 
suburban or small town weekly—also have 
specific editorial policies. For the big 
metropolitan daily you must be careful to 
write impersonally, yet comprehensively, 
limiting your news story to a mention of 
the title and nature of the play; the place, 
date, and hour of the performance; and 
the full names of the director and the 
members of the cast. Inasmuch as this 
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Stage set for SMILIN’ THROUGH as staged by members of Thespian Troupe No. 325 at 


article will probably appear on the society 
page, be careful to defer to society page 
“etiquette,” prefixing each girl’s name 
with the title “Miss” and avoiding the 
term “Mr.” when you name the boys. The 
following is a fair example of the type of 
article I have in mind: 

“At the Willettsville High School auditorium, 
Friday evening, December 9, at 8:30 o'clock, 
members of the Dramatic Club will present 
Hubert Davies's three-act comedy, The Mollusc. 
The cast includes the following: Miss Betty 
Ames, Miss Margaret Evans, John Benton, and 
James Williams. 

“The Mollusc is an indictment of laziness.” 

Ten to one, the down-town papers will 
have room for only one story of this kind ; 
should you be so fortunate as to win edi- 
torial good will. However, you may suc- 
ceed in having as many as three published. 
Should you be numbered among the rare 
“golden touch” journalists, you may even 
secure an announcement on the amuse- 
ment page. 

Do not, in short, under-estimate the im- 
portance of the metropolitan daily. In 
writing for it, bear in mind three things: 
say much in few words; avoid personali- 
ties; and treat the editors with courtesy. 
A chat with the editor of the suburban 
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or small town weekly will, I believe, con- 
vince you of four facts, namely: he wants 
news of the local school ; he accepts much 
contributed material; he accords the best 
space to the best written articles; and 
since his paper is published in a town 
where everyone knows everyone else, he 
appreciates the personal touch. Since the 
suburban or small town weekly can do 
more for the journalistic success of your 
play than any other news organ, I shall 
devote considerable space to the type of 
publicity campaign you will conduct 
through its columns. 

Before I do this, however, I should like 
to say a word about the likes and dislikes 
of the readers whom you hope, through 
good pubblicity, to attract to your plays. 
In an article entitled “Writing Publicity 
for the High School Play,” published in 
the May-June, 1938, issue of THe Hicu 
ScHOOL THESPIAN, I had occasion to say 
that your future audiences prefer articles 
that are interesting, attractive, brief, and 
intellectually stimulating. By imbuing 
your stories with interest, attractiveness, 
brevity, and intellectual stimulus, you can 
best realize the aim of your publicity 
campaign. 





What is this aim? and how can it be 
achieved ? 

The answer to the first part of this 
question is self-evident: you are writing 
in order to make your readers want to at- 
tend the play. The second part takes in a 
little more territory. I never attempt to 
publicize a play without having read it at 
least five times. Frequent reading gives 
me an excellent slant on all its quirks and 
angles and enables me to “dissect” it, with 
understanding. It enables me to classify 
it; and all plays are, as you know, classi- 
fiable. Yes, you journalists should em- 
bark on a little course in self-education 
and learn the fine distinctions between the 
terms farce and comedy, realism and 
naturalism, fantasy and romance; you 
must know the outstanding characteristics 
of the folk play, the mystery drama, and 
the melodrama. For most members of 
your prospective audiences will want to 
know the nature of the play your fellow 
students are preparing for their benefit ; 
and you must be prepared to give them 
this information. The specialized study 
involved will, I am convinced, fascinate 
you just as it does me. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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What Makes Great Dramas Great? 


(Part I) 
by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE late A. E. Housman, one of the 

most accomplished poetic artists that 

ever lived, makes this illuminating re- 
mark in his little book, The Name and 
Nature of Poetry: 

“Experience has taught me, when I am shav- 
ing of a morning, to keep watch over my 
thoughts, because, if a line of poetry strays into 
my memory, my skin bristles so that the razor 
ceases to act. This particular symptom is ac- 
companied by a shiver down the spine; there 
is another which consists in a constriction of 
the throat and a precipitation of water to the 
eyes; and there is a third which I can only 
describe by borrowing a phrase from one of 
Keats’ last letters, where he says, speaking of 
Fanny Browne, ‘everything that reminds me of 
her goes through me like a spear.’ ”’! 

How convenient it would be for all of 
us if we, too, reacted in some definite, 
physical way to great poetry, great drama, 
music, architecture, and other manifesta- 
tions of a human soul seeking to express 
its aspirations through concrete media! 
It would be simple indeed for all teachers 
and sincere students of the drama to apply 
this litmus-paper type of test to plays. 
“Great play? It turns the paper red.” 
“Mediocre or bad? The paper remains 
unchanged in color.” The hair does not 
stand on edge; the heart does not palpi- 
tate ; the cheeks do not become flushed. 


Perhaps there are drama-lovers who 
react to great drama as Housman reacted 
to poetry. Most of us, however, are not 
in that category. Often we read or see a 
play which we thought was “simply 
grand” or “marvelous” or “tops”, only to 
discover that the critics cared little for it 
and the public even less. Nor are we alone 
in our dilemma. The great producers who 
invest thousands of dollars in a new play— 
sometimes, as in the case of The Great 
Waltz, $750,000—they, too, cannot be 
absolutely certain that their theatrical ven- 
ture will meet with critical and popular 
approval. It is true that some very suc- 
cessful Broadway producers who have one 
success after another attached to their 
names, have an uncanny way of gauging 
a play’s popular appeal. Edna Ferber, in 
her autobiography, A Peculiar Treasure, 
relates the opinion of the extremely suc- 
cessful producer, S. H. Harris, of her play 
$1200 A Year. The try-out in Baltimore 
lasted a week, and Harris was asked to 
explain its failure. 

“No evening clothes,” he replied tersely. 

“What?” asked Miss Ferber. 

“No evening clothes. All about poor college 


professors and mill workers. No _ evening 
clothes. People won't like it.’ 


1A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry, 
New York, Macmillan, 1933, p. 46. 





2 Edna Ferber, A Peculiar Treasure, 


New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1939, pp. 249-250. 
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Perhaps the tastes of audiences have 
changed in the two decades since this 
opinion was expressed. Since the depres- 
sion of 1929 theatre-goers have applauded 
and supported scores of plays about mill- 
workers, and every other kind of worker. 

Yet inquisitive minds throughout the 
last two millennia have tried to formulate 
the reasons for considering plays great and 
the principles of dramatic effectiveness 
generally. The first of these in time and 
perhaps still the first in excellence was 
Aristotle’s Poetics. ‘Two thousand years of 
scholarship have been devoted to a con- 
sideration of Aristotle’s theories and the 
final word will probably never be said as 
long as each generation of drama students 
wishes to interpret life and the dramatists’ 
representations of life according to its 
own standards. For the earnest student of 
the aesthetics of the drama, a study of the 
Poetics is indispensable and fortunately 
S. H. Butcher’s Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art and F. L. Lucas’s 
Tragedy (1928) contain excellent discus- 
sions and explanations of the master’s 
principles. Another indispensable book 
for those who wish to study the various 
theories of dramatic criticism throughout 
the ages is Barrett H. Clark’s European 
Theories of the Drama_ (Cincinnati, 
Stewart and Kidd, 1918). Studying the 
criticisms of the greatest dramatic critics, 
including Horace, Donatus, Dante, Da- 
niello, Minturno, Scaliger, Castelvetro, 
Sebillet, De la Taille, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Ben Jonson, Corneille, Moliere, and 
many others, you will be amazed at the 
different standards of judgments formu- 
lated and various excellences they looked 
for in the masterpieces of dramatic litera- 
ture. 

In our own day any number of critics 
and scholars attempt to discern greatness 
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in the new plays as they are produced and 
re-interpret the classics in the light of their 
present theories. Every year since 1917, 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee has at- 
tempted to select from the hundreds of 
plays produced each year the one “which 
shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and 
good manners.” 
To date the winning plays have been: 


1917-18—Why Marry? by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. 

1918-19—None. 

1919-20—Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale. 


1920-21—-Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene 
O'Neill. 

1921-22—Anna Christie, by Eugene O'Neill. 

1922-23—I cebound, by Owen Davis. 

1923-24—-Hell-bent for Heaven, by Hatcher 


Hughes. 

1924-25—They Knew What They Wanted, by 
Sidney Howard. 

1925-26—Craig’s Wife, by George Kelly. 


1926-27—In Abraham’s Bosom, by Paul 
Green. 
1927-28—Strange Interlude, by. Eugene 
O'Neill. 


1928-29—Street Scene, by Elmer Rice. 

1929.30—The Green Pastures, by Marc Con- 
nelly. 

1930-31—-A lison’s House, by Susan Glaspell. 

1931-32—Of Thee I Sing, by George S. Kauf- 
man, Morrie Ryskind, Ira and George Gersh- 


win. 
1932-33—Both Your Houses, by Maxwell An- 
derson. 
1933-34—-Men in White, by Sidney Kingsley. 
1934-35—The Old Maid, by Zoe Akins. 
1935-36—/ diot’s Delight, by Robert E. Sher- 
wood. 
1936-37—You Can’t Take It With You, by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
1937-38—Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. 


The questions will naturally be asked: 
Do these twenty plays represent the best 
in American drama during the past two 


decades? Will they all live? Are they 
“sreat’”? How do the critics judge their 
greatness? How one wishes there were 


answers to all of these questions or to even 
one of them! Who can tell what the next 
generation of playgoers will think of all 
of them? Perhaps they will all be for- 
gotten. Of the thousands of plays pro- 
duced in that truly glamorous Era of 
Queen Elizabeth only about five hundred 
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Thespians Orlando D’Onofrio as the convict and Anthony Carotelli as the bishop in THE 
BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS as staged at Northeastern High School, Detroit, Mich. Mrs. 
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are preserved. Of these, Shakespeare’s 
plays, with an occasional play by Ben 
Jonson (Volpone) or Thomas Dekker 
(The Shoemakers Holiday), are the 
active survivors. Only rarely does Broad- 
way see a Restoration drama like Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Wife (1936). With the 
exception of Sheridan’s The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal, the English 
drama of the Eighteenth Century is prac- 
tically non-existent. When a success of 
the Victorian drama is reviewed in our 
times, like After Dark (1929) or Dion 
Boucicault’s The Streets of New York 
(1931), the playgoers do not take it seri- 
ously and come rather to laugh at the 
theatrical fare of yesteryear than to really 
enjoy it 

Yet each of these plays and hundreds 
more were considered masterpieces in their 
own day. It is platitudinous, of course, to 
lament over the cruel hand of Time, or 
the merciless judgment of posterity. We 
must admit, nevertheless, that the critics 
of all ages have erred in their judgments. 
Can we be certain that our own standards 
are less fallible? 

In spite of all that we still search for 
the touchstone which will assure us that 
this or that play which we are enjoying 
is really an excellent example of dramatic 
art and not a shoddy imitation. We want 
so much to be certain that what we like 
is the right thing to like. We are so afraid 
that our taste may be poor and that we 
may either fail to appreciate the best or, 
what is worse, we may take delight in 
what is positively inferior. 

Are there any touchstones? If you read 
enough contemporary dramatic criticism 
you will be amazed at the diversity of 
opinions, sometimes. What is George Jean 
Nathan’s theatrical caviar may be John 
Mason Brown’s poison. When you read 
their excellent books like Brown’s Two on 
the Aisle, The Art of Playgoing, Upstage: 
The American Theatre in Performance, 
you will be struck by their frank admis- 
sion of personal fallibility and personal 
standards. What is the young lover of the 
drama to do? Should we read all the 
books by drama critics past and present, 
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digest them, systematize their principles 
and thus have a series of touchstones ? 

Shall he simply go to many plays, de- 
velop his own taste and then proudly say 
that “I know what I like and that’s all I 
care about’? Many thousands of play- 
goers have no better standard of judging 
than the personal pleasure derived from 
the play. Perhaps a good case might be 
made out for them. When the tired busi- 
ness-man has spent $4.40 for a seat to the 
comic extravaganza Hellzapoppin and en- 
joyed it, it is useless to argue with him 
about taste. If he remembers a smatter- 
ing of Latin, he may even hurl at you the 
expression De gustibus non est dispu- 
tantum, “about tastes there is no argu- 
ment.” Many a theatre-goer who is moved 
beyond the power of expression by such 
plays as Abe Lincoln in Illinois or Out- 
ward Bound, or Mamba’s Daughters or 
The White Steed, to mention but four of 
the past year’s successes of the Broadway 
stage, cannot help feeling that there is 
something debased in a taste which pre- 
fers Hellzapoppin to such plays. 

What is the bewildered young devotee 
of the theatre to do? Complicated and 
confusing as the picture just presented 
may be, the fact remains that it is a pic- 
ture which has been faced by every per- 
son of good taste and judgment since 
drama began. We all have had our doubts 
about what is best, and if we remained 
doubtful and afraid to take a definite posi- 
tion there would never have been an 
Aristotle, a Matthew Arnold, a Coleridge, 
a Walter Pater or an Anatole France. 
Anatole France, in his oft-quoted defini- 


Editorially—We Say 


(Continued from page 3) 
develops. The average for the coming 
season should be three major plays per 
school, including evenings of one-act 
plays, but not operettas, pageants, revues, 
special programs, etc. Each school report- 
ing also gave approximately five one-acts 
during the season. Many produced from 
ten to twelve. Forty schools produced 
evenings of one-act plays, a number of 
which were intra-school tournaments. 





tion, speaks of the good critic as one who 
“relates the adventures of his soul among 
masterpieces.” Two conditions are stipu- 
lated in that fascinating journey: the reac- 
tion of the soul and the presence of the 
masterpieces. So many people in the pres- 
ence of masterpieces react with anything 
but their souls. Some of the most amusing, 
yet truthful, episodes in Thomas Wolfe’s 
Of Time and the River describe the shal- 
low observations of American tourists in 
the presence of the mighty monuments of 
European art. The critical observer sees 
more, retains more, and judges more in- 
telligently than the superficial gazer. 

He who wishes to know what makes a 
play great can discover for himself — 
and only by himself. No teacher, no 
matter how ecstatic he or she may be 
over Shakespeare, can make you feel the 
grandeur, the humanity, the supreme 
understanding of that man unless you 
feel these things yourself. No amount of 
coaxing, threats, or assignments can en- 
able you to perceive the greatness of the 
Bard of Avon, before you have been 
impressed by personal contact, either 
through attendance of his plays or imagi- 
native reading. 

Begin, therefore, to recognize the “great- 
ness” in great drama by recognizing the 
special, the unique merits of Shakespeare. 
About Shakespeare’s pre-eminence in the 
drama of the world, there is hardly any 
dispute today, Tolstoy and Bernard Shaw’s 
negative criticisms notwithstanding. It 
seems logical to assume that the works 
which have been stirring audiences all 
over the world for three centuries must 
have some meaning for you. Try to dis- 
cover why at least one play of Shakespeare 
is produced every year on hard-boiled, 
‘“swing-conscious” Broadway. Review the 
past few years of Shakespearean produc- 
tion, for the number of different plays 
produced is a revelation of the versatility 
of the dramatist. 


1938-1939 


. Maurice Evans in Hamlet and Henry IV. 
Orson Welles and Burgess Meredith in 
Five Kings, a combination of the Henry 
IV. and Henry V. plays. 
3. The musical version of The Comedy of 
Errors, called The Boys from Syracuse. 
4. The contemplated production of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, starring Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke. 
. The Merchant of V enice—1939, by Hans 
von Twardowski, a version in modern 
clothes, specifically referring to present- 
day Germany. 


1937-1938 
. Tallulah Bankhead’s production of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 
. The Surry Players’ production of As You 
Like It. 
. The modern dress version of Julius Caesar, 
done by Orson Welles and the Mercury 
Theatre troupe. 
Maurice Evans in Richard I]. 
Estelle Winwood’s production of The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor. 
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1936-1937 


Leslie Howard in Hamlet. 
John Gielgud in Hamlet. 
Walter Huston in Othello. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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Scene from STAGE DOOR, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 191, Webster Groves, Mo., High School. Directed by Eugene R. Wood. 


Study Your Role 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 


Director of Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


IRST of all, find yourself a quiet spot 
—the garage, the attic, or the cellar 
—and study the play. Study it for- 
ward and backward and upside down. 
Find the mood of the play. Is it portray- 
ing a serious, a pensive, a gay or a happy 
mood? A gay farce should clip with faster 
tempo and more sparkle than a happy 
play. The villain in a gay play, although 


he may be fierce, would never be heavy 


and mean like the villain in a more serious 
drama. 

Decide early what the purpose of your 
play is. Does it create a picture of life? 
Does it tell of an amusing situation? Per- 
haps it is intended primarily to reveal the 
life and personality of a single character. 
The purpose may be to present an out- 
look on life or to develop a theme. Many 
plays and stories have been built around 
themes such as “the life of a shop girl is 
dull and wearisome,” or “A happy man 
makes those about him happy.” 

Strive to recognize the climaxes of the 
play and build toward them. A play has 
different kinds of climaxes—many of 
them. There are climatic words, climatic 
phrases, climatic speeches, and climatic 
scenes. Larger climaxes conclude each 
act; and the largest of all, which is also 
the crisis, is near the end of the play, just 
before the resolution. 

Every well-built drama has contrasting 
elements just as any art has. A gay play 
cannot be a laugh riot throughout. There 
must be quieter. slower, and more serious 
spots. There will be relief in a well-made 
melodrama, by love, or humorous, or 
happy scenes. Characters themselves are 
presented in contrast. Hero, villain, and 
competent business man are all included. 
Serious scenes contrast with light scenes. 
Day and night, rich and poor, sad and 
gay, can be found in close proximity in an 
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This is the first of a series of seven arti- 
cles Miss Franklin is writing on acting tech- 
niques for high school students. Miss Frank- 
lin is the author of the new _ textbook, 
Rehearsal (Prentice-Hall), which we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend to all teachers and 
students of dramatics. The second article in 
this series will appear in the November 
issue.—Editor. 











artistic play. You will need to work to 
make these contrasts vivid. 

How should the characters be portrayed 
in each play? Not all characters are in- 
tended to represent real people. Every- 
man is an allegory. The characters, which 
represent the different influences on man’s 
nature, talk with one another. A play 
may be a fantasy in which all sorts of 
unreal characters meet and converse. Or 
a dream play, like Beggar On Horseback, 
may be chosen. In it all sorts of unheard- 
of dream beings appear and disappear, 
and speak in incongruous style. Whether 
the characters are realistic or otherwise, 
you will need to study them and imagine 
them to get the atmosphere which per- 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by the term “theme of a 
play?” What is the principal theme of 
two of Shakespeare's plays you have 
read? Of an outstanding motion picture 
you have seen recently? 

2. Give examples of climactic words, 
phrases, speeches, and scenes from plays 
you have read. 


3. Cite examples you have read of how pro- 
fessional actors become intimate with the 
characters they portray. 


4. Why is it essential for the student actor 
to adjust his conceptions of the role to 
that of the director? 


5. How will the article appearing on this 


page help you when you are asked to play 
your next role? Illustrate. 











meates both them and the entire dramatic 
piece. 

You will also wish to make the acquain- 
tance of all characters, so you may know 
how your own should react toward them. 
But—and here is a_ precaution—you 
should not fix the interpretation of parts 
too vividly in your own mind, because no 
two persons could or would portray a 
character in the same way. Nor can you 
visualize and enact your own role just as 
you see it. The whole must have unity. 
For this reason, your director must visual- 
ize and have charge of all of it; and you 
will adjust your conceptions to his and 
will work under his hand as he molds the 
entire production. 





Thus far, you, as you work in your 
attic or cellar, have been striving to get 
a clear conception of the whole in which 
you are to carry only a small part. Is it 
time now to rush off to rehearsals? No, 
not yet. Your next step is to study your 
own role—to get the feel of the single 
character. Any good play has distinctive 
personal qualities of each character writ- 
ten into the lines. These characteristics 
may not seem natural to you. Your work 
is hard. You cannot think’ of being “just 
natural.” You are not playing yourself. 
Instead, you are to be the character who 
is often quite unnatural—although to the 
audience he should seem to be natural. 
They see the character, not the player. 


It is not often an easy matter for you 
to become intimate with the character. 
However, there are usually many hints 
peeping out from behind the lines that 
you may utilize. For example, if a char- 
acter says, “I think Ill not try it this 
morning ; tomorrow I may be in more of 
a notion,’ you may guess that she is a 
procrastinator, is probably indolent or 
lazy. Such a person will very likely speak 
slowly, sit rather than stand, lounge in her 
chair; she may carefully place a foot-stool 
beneath her feet—and so on. 


If you are studying this role you will 


wish to ask yourself dozens of questions. 
(Continued on page 11) 








Kugene O'Neill 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


UGENE O’NEILL is the best known 

American playwright. He has been 

awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the 
best American play of the year on three 
occasions, and is the only American dram- 
atist to be honored with the Nobel Prize. 
In 1923, George Jean Nathan called him 
America’s “first really important drama- 
tist.” His life is perhaps more familiar to 
students of the drama than that of any 
American playwright. He commands our 
interest and attention as an individual, as 
a student of life, and as the most original 
of our dramatists. 

O’Neill might be studied from various 
points of view. He is the most daring ex- 
perimenter in American drama. His Great 
God Brown and Strange Interlude are re- 
markable for their originality and for their 
enrichment of the capacities of the dra- 
matic form. One could easily devote this 
essay to O’Neill’s innovations in tech- 
nique, comparing them to Ibsen’s, Shaw’s, 
and other daring revolutionaries in world 
drama. 

For the student of the complicated hu- 
man mental mechanism, O’Neill’s plays 
offer a wealth of subject-matter. All of 
the over-powering emotions find expres- 
sion and realization in the plays. O’Neill 
has understood mankind with a _perspi- 
cuity that is practically unique in our 
drama.. He has suffered the slings and 
arrows of personal misfortune as well as 
the spiritual unrest which is afflicting our 
time. In plays like Dynamo (1929) and 
Days Without End (1924) he has tried to 
present these spiritual disturbances and to 
offer his solution. 

O’Neill’s language might well serve as 
a subject for study. The critic Nathan 
called it “throbbing English that no native 
playwright before him was able to bring.” 
His vocabulary, his richness of idiom, the 
emotional coloring of the words, their dra- 
matic power—these might well make 
proper subjects for scholarly research. 

O’Neill may not be the ideal dramatist, 
but he is almost an ideal subject for drama 
students. For those who wish to know 
what distinguishes life from drama, a 
novel from a play, a tense moment on 
the stage from one described in a news- 
paper, O’Neill’s plays—even so small a 
collection as The Moon of the Caribbees 
and Other Plays of the Sea—might well 
serve as a model. Whether it be in his one- 
character play, Before Breakfast, (1916) 
or his nine-act drama, Mourning Becomes 
Elektra, (1931), O’Neill is always the 
dramatist using his medium as a master. 
He has never written poetry or prose fic- 
tion. He lives and breathes drama. 

If we examine his first play to be acted, 
Bound East for Cardiff, (1916), we can 
note an indication of his great talents so 
remarkably lavished upon Strange Inter- 
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lude, and Mourning Becomes Elektra? 
It is a tragic little episode in the life of a 
group of sailors of various nationalities, 
the like of whom O’Neill undoubtedly met 
in his own sailing days. In only a few min- 
utes O’Neill sketches the characters of 
eleven men, tells us about the lives of 
several of them, gives us a taste of their 
hardships, and relates a dramatic story 
as well. O’Neill wrote of the sea from 
first-hand experience, for he shipped as a 
sailor for several years. The characters 
who he describes he must have known in- 
timately, and he uses them again in later 
plays. 

This one-act play already reveals his 
sense of the difficulties of existence—a 
theme which is found. frequently in his 
plays. Rarely does he write comedy. With 
the exception of Marco Millions (1927) 
and Ah, Wilderness (1933), he has devot- 
ed his genius to the portrayal of the tragic 
aspects of human existence. It is not sur- 
prising that O’Neill should have begun as 
a tragic dramatist and continued in that 
field. His life up to his playwrighting 
period consisted of many travels, many 
different occupations, culminating in a 
physical breakdown that necessitated a 
rest in a sanatorium. Here in the quiet 
and restful atmosphere, which was in such 
vivid contrast to his earlier experiences, 
he recovered his health, his peace of mind, 
and found himself as a dramatist. He dis- 
covered that he could give permanent life 
to his personal reactions as a sailor, ordi- 
nary laborer, and an adventurer. 

All of the seven one-act plays in the 
Moon of the Caribbees collection must be 
read by the student of O’Neill. Some, like 
Ile and Where the Cross Is Made are 
modern classics and are frequently in- 
cluded in anthologies. These two are re- 
markable psychological studies of the 





TOPICS FOR ASSIGNMENT 
AND DISCUSSION 


1. After you have read the life of Eugene 
O’Neill (consult your school library), be 
prepared to show how events in the 
dramatist’s life influenced his literary 
works. 


2. Read carefully a passage from one of 
O’Neill’s plays, pointing out idioms and 
words that make his language forcible 
and unusual. 


3. After reading the article on this page, 
list some of O’Neill’s principal dramatic 
themes. What British writers can you 
name whose life on the sea influenced 
their writings? 

4. Eugene O'Neil] is now writing plays 
which we may expect to see produced 
within the next few years. Why will his 
latest plays be of interest to us? 


5. Can you show some of the ways in which 
O’Neill has introduced new techniques in 
play writing? Ask your teacher to give 
other examples. 











mind-destroying power of the sea. 

Up to 1920 O’Neill had revealed a rare 
talent for character delineation, unusually 
of the tragic aspects of life. In 1920 his 
first full-length drama, Beyond the Hor- 
zon, heralded the entry of a major force 
in American drama, which was recognized 
by the Pulitzer Prize Committee. In the 
early one-acters, O’Neill had hinted at the 
yearnings of individuals for places other 
than their immediate environment. In 
Bound East for Cardiff, Yank, the dying 
sailor, had wanted to give up the sea, and 
settle down to a quiet little farm. Ironi- 
cally, he had not desired to ship on this 
last fatal voyage. In another early play, 
The Long Voyage Home, a sailor who has 
completed the years of his contract is 
thinking of his home and family and of a 
new life free from hardships. He is drug- 
ged, made to sign a new contract for 
several years and is placed on board a 
new vessel. The Captain’s wife in Ile is 
sick of the sea and begs him to turn back, 
but her wishes are denied and she becomes 
insane. Ned Bartlett in Where the Cross 
is Made, strives to escape from the mad- 
ness that overtook his father and that was 
slowly over-powering him. In Beyond the 
Horizon, O’Neill again dramatizes the 
searching for happiness in a new environ- 
ment, and the tragic implications when 
search is unrewarded. 

O’Neill’s interest in the derelicts of 
humanity have led him to contribute sev- 
eral excellent portraits of negro life in 
The Dreamy Kid (1919), The Emperor 
fones (1920), and All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings (1924). As Burns Mantle, drama 
critic of the New York Daily News, ex- 
presses it, he “brought the professional 
play reviewers to their knees with “The 
Emperor fones.” This has also been made 
into a successful moving picture and into 
an opera. 

Brutus Jones is a powerful and clever 
negro who escapes from America to an 
island in the Caribbean and there lords 
it over his fellow men. He tries to establish 
an autocratic rule over them, proves too 
tyrannical, has to flee for his life in a jun- 
gle, and is eventually killed. O’Neill used 
in this play certain devices to heighten its 
dramatic intensity, such as an incessant 
beating of tom-toms in the jungle scenes. 
The dramatist’s brilliant imagination, 
which had enabled him to present as liv- 
ing characters a dozen sailors and others 
now resulted in one of the most original 
portraits of a negro in American literature. 


The sea and its derelicts furnished the 
material for his plays, Anna Christie 
(1921) and The Hairy Ape (1922). In 
the latter he probed into the mental or- 
ganization of a brute-like stoker who, 
baffled by man’s inhumanity, goes to his 
death. 

The problem of marital adjustment, 
which he discussed in his one-character 
play, Before Breakfast, has appeared in 
several others. Desire under the Elms 
(1924) is a bitter domestic tragedy of a 
New England couple who are extremely 
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unhappy because of the difference in age. 
When the husband’s son falls in love with 
his stepmother, the lives of the three are 
sadly disarranged. Again, in Mourning 
Becomes Elektra (1931) there is disunity 
in the household, which leads to the death 
of the father, mother, and son. In his 
last play to be produced, Days Without 
End (1934) John Loving is unfaithful to 
his wife, who falls into a serious illness as 
a result. In Strange Interlude (1928), a 
play which was hailed by critics as the 
greatest American play to date, the 
various aspects of love, fidelity, devotion, 
and marriage are dramatized. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that O’Neill 
has made the psychoanalysis of love a fit 
subject of drama. Strange Interlude is one 
of the many dramas of the 1920’s which 
were influenced by the widespread interest 
in Freud’s theories at that time. 


Perhaps the most successful play of 
O’Neill from a commercial point of view 
was Ah, Wilderness, (1933), which O’Neill 
wrote as a result of a dream. He awoke 
one morning with almost the entire play 
ready for dictation. He had the first draft 
completed in two weeks. It is untypical of 
O’Neill in every way. It had no tricky 
dramaturgic devices, — tom-toms, masks, 
soliloquies, open houses It was not 
dificult to grasp and was written within 
the limits of a single evening’s perform- 
ance. A simple and charming story of a 
New England family at the turn of the 
century, it amused theatre audiences in 
New York, and in many cities of the 
United States. George M. Cohan gave an 
unforgettable performance of the father 
of the household. No problem more diff- 
cult than that of adolescent love is dis- 
cussed. The play revealed that O'Neill 
was not always striving and straining to 
do something “different” or original in 
dramatic technique. 





O’Neill’s claims to superiority in the 
American drama are based on several out- 
standing qualifications. In technique he 
has demonstrated a boldness of experi- 
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mentation that is unique. He has not been 
satisfied with the limitations that confined 
Isben or Shaw or Pinero. He has always 
striven to search for what was beyond 
the horizon. He is without a peer in 
American drama as a dramatic technician. 

In the creation of living personalities he 
has shown a capacity that has been hardly 
equalled. Anna Christie, Nina _ Leeds, 
Brutus Jones, Yank, Lavinia Mannon are 
extremely vivid beings brought to life by 
the dramatist’s genius. 

As a serious student of life in many 
aspects, touching on some of its most dis- 
turbing problems, O’Neill has been pene- 
trating and always sincere. Perhaps his 
philosophy of life may not be easy to de- 
tect among the many different plays which 
he has written. He is still reflecting and 
creating. At the present time he is in the 
midst of work on a cycle of eight plays 
that will describe an American family 
through several generations from 1806 to 
1932. 

Twenty years ago, when American 
drama was just emerging from its swad- 
dling clothes, Eugene O’Neill in Beyond 
the Horizon revealed the first new major 
talent. His boldness of conception, his 
unlimited imagination, his intense feeling 
for the dramatic, and his genius for the 
creation of vivid characters have given 
an impetus to the entire dramatic output 
of the last two decades. His experiments 
in American drama brought imitations 
and eventually other original dramatic 
devices. His straight-forward discussion of 
subjects previously tabooed on the stage 
encouraged other playwrights to do like- 
wise. Audiences in Moscow enjoyed De- 
sire Under the Elms and Strange Inter- 
lude proved an exciting topic of discussion 
in Stockholm. When the contemporary 
American drama is evaluated anywhere 
in the world, O’Neill is certain to be men- 
tioned as one of its shining lights. Some 
of his plays have already become modern 
classics, and his many admirers look for- 
ward with great expectations to his next 
plays. 
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Study Your Role 
(Continued from page 3) 
How would the character argue? You 
might not be quite sure of her position 
and might think the person with whom 
she is arguing should give in to her, be- 
cause—well, just because! How would 
the character quarrel? How would she 
make love ? How would she cry, and laugh 
and show anger? How would she walk 
and move and think? How would she 
dress for summer, for winter, for home, 
for a ball? Would she be neat or slovenly ? 
It is a good idea for you to sit and talk 
with the characters, making each one 
answer questions about its disposition until 
at last you are well acquainted with them. 
You must keep in mind that the actor 
strives at all times to build his character 
for the benefit of the full play, but not 
for personal gain. If a girl is playing the 
older sister of the heroine, she will wear 
less attractive clothes, dress her hair more 
plainly, and subdue her attractive perso- 
nal qualities to the advantage of the lead. 
Perhaps there are several girl characters in 
the play, all young and all attractive, as in 
Spring Dance. There must be variety of 
characterization. Each player will wish to 
study her role to make it distinctive, but 
always consistent with the play, and al- 
ways adjustable to the plans of the direc- 
tor; because acting is a co-operative busi- 
ness over which the director has charge. 
In the past there has been much, much 
too much, of walking through parts and 
repeating memorized lines, without having 
a feeling for the mood of the play or the 
character being portrayed. As a result, 
standards have been lowered and amateur 
production has acquired a bad reputation. 
Now, the whole country is becoming more 
theater conscious; and people are appre- 
ciating and demanding better plays. ‘Those 
of us in the work should strive to promote 
this interest. You can push the standards 
higher in your own community by study- 
ing the play painstakingly at the outset 
and bending every effort to make its pro- 
duction artistic. 
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Television Creates New 
Careers tor Youth 


(PART I, HISTORY AND OPERATION OF TELEVISION) 
By EDWARD PADULA 


Department of Television, National Broadcasting Company, New York City 


HEN from the television studios 

in the RCA Building the National 

Broadcasting Company sends out 
its experimental tests and programs, few 
people realize the thrilling journey tele- 
vision experiences from its conception in 
the studios to the actual reception in the 
home. The scene televised goes by coaxial 
cable from Radio City out and under 
busy Fifth Avenue. It travels about nine- 
tenths of a mile down to Thirty-fourth 
street where it ascends eighty-five stories 
of the Empire State Building to the tele- 
vision transmitter room located high up 
in the tower. Here the television pro- 
gram is monitored, amplified, superim- 
posed on a carrier wave and then actually 
broadcast through the air from the an- 
tenna on the tallest man-made structure 
in the world. 

Television is the art and science of see- 
ing at a distance. We are inclined to think 
of this transmission and reception of vis- 
ual matter by means of radio broadcasting 
as a distinct product of the Twentieth 
Century. But the idea of seeing through 
space is not new, it is as old and inherent 
a desire of man as wishing to fly. The 
latter wish was materialized into a reality 
and the former is just now coming into 
practical use. 

The historic record that lies behind 
this modern achievement is a significant 
story of man’s hopes, theories and final 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should high school students be 
deeply interested in the development of 
television? 

2. What important changes do you anticipate 
in radio, the stage, and motion pictures, 
with the advent of television? 

3. In forthcoming articles, Mr. Padula will 
discuss some of the new careers television 
is creating for young people. Why should 
these articles be of interest to students 
in Speech and Dramatics ? 

4. Bring to your club meeting reports you 
have read of the very latest events in 
television. 











accomplishment. It is a story that re- 
veals the progression of one idea, that of 
seeing through space, and how the men 
and their inventions have made this con- 
tribution to modern science an actuality 
today. 

In tracing its source back to the begin- 
ning we find the first discovery relating 
to television, in the year 1817, when Ber- 
zelius, a Swedish pharmacist, discovered 
a new chemical element which he named 
“selenium.” Berzelius did not explore the 
electrical properties of selenium and it 
wasn’t until 1873 that his discovery 
proved itself of tremendous value. An 
Irish telegrapher, May by name, while 
working on one of the ends of the trans- 
atlantic cable, first observed that a re- 
sistor which was made of selenium trans- 











A. Studio in RCA building where actors and technicians work. 
C. Antenna atop the Empire State Building for broadcasting television programs. 
nation re-eiver which reproduces sight and sound transmitted by video and audia carrier waves. 
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B. Master control room. 


D. Combi- 


mitted current much more readily when 
the sun shone on it than in the dark. He 
experimented and concluded that the con- 
ductivity varied directly with the intens- 
ity of the light. This photo-electrical be- 
havior of selenium is the basis of modern 
day techniques of converting light energy 
into electrical energy. 

In 1875 a man named Carey proposed 
a plan to construct a mosaic composed of 
numerous minute selenium cells upon 
which a light image could be projected 
from the transmitting end to the receiv- 
ing end. Each of the photo-electric cells 
was connected by a separate wire to the 
corresponding lamp at the receiving end. 
This was needlessly complex and it did 
not prove practicable, though the idea 
of converting the illumination of each 
element into electric currents and sending 
each current through a separate wire was 
basically sound. 

Paul Nipkow, a German scientist, in 
1884, invented a “scanning” device that 
simplified Carey’s problem. His idea was 
to transmit the picture, point by point, 
and in sequence, and later reassemble it 
in the same definite sequence at the re- 
ceiving end. This was made possible by 
a metal disc with a spiral of holes cut in 
it behind which a light source was placed. 
As the disc whirled, the tiny light rays 
peeped through each successive hole and 
scanned a strip of the picture. Each 
strip would automatically be placed below 
the succeeding one, and in this manner 
the entire scene was scanned. On the 
back of the disc, a photo-cell picked up 
the light fluctuations of each strip of the 
scene as it was scanned by the cell and 
the disc. This entire operation was to be 
carried out at such speed that an observer 
would get the impression of a composite 
and continuous picture, as in_ today’s 
movies. 

At the receiving end the process was 
reversed. The light fluctuated in exact 
synchronism with the fluctuations of the 
photo-cell at the sending end. When 
viewed through the holes of the whirling 
disc, the fluctuations recomposed the 
scene. This was Nipkow’s system of elec- 
tro-mechanical television, the forerunner 
of our modern all electronic system. 

The mechanical methods of television 
prevailed until about 1929, during which 
time our contemporary inventors, Mar- 
coni, de Forest, Alexanderson, Ives, Baird, 
Farnsworth and Zworykin began to ex- 
periment with the practical applications 
of an electronic system. Vladimir Zwory- 
kin, now Director of Electronics Research 
Laboratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America perfected an electronic television 
system thereby revolutionizing television 
operation. 

The television camera located in the 
studio is focused upon a subject or a scene 
to be televised. To change a light image 
into electrical impulses at the sending end 
there is the Iconoscope or electric eye 
which is located behind the camera lens. 
Its principal parts are the electron gun 

(Continued on page 15) 
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We Entertained at Halloween 


by HELEN VOSATKA 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


ALLOWEEN is one of those times 
‘which demands celebration, and 
so the English department of our 
junior high school was scheduled 
to put on a Halloween program in the 
school auditorium. After some discussion 
as to the choice of material, we finally de- 
cided to write our own play. Our chief 
purpose, of course, was to provide Hal- 
loween entertainment, but along with this 
we wished to emphasize the point that 
youngsters could have fun on Halloween 
without being rowdyish or destructive. We 
felt that indirectly in the course of our 
production we could teach one or two of 
the social niceties, not only to the cast but 
also to the audience. The result was a 
brief playlet, arranged in three scenes, 
requiring thirty or forty minutes of acting 
time, and costing about two dollars. 
First of all we wished to create the 
proper Halloween atmosphere. For the 
performance, the auditorium was deco- 
rated with the traditional corn. stalks, 
pumpkins, witches, ghosts, and goblins. 
An electric lantern, made of a tin can 
perforated with nail holes hung outside 
the curtain, and before the performance 
as well as at certain points during the 
course of the play, it threw weird, wav- 
ering patterns of light on the walls and 
ceiling, and on the faces of the audience 
in the darkened auditorium. Then ten or 
a dozen ghosts and goblins crept into the 
aisles and “haunted” the audience, to the 
accompaniment of moans and _ ghostly 
music. Having put our audience into the 
proper mood, we presented our play. 
Since everyone who can either gives 
or goes to a Halloween party, we decided 
to use one as the center of our action. 
Besides, giving a party on the stage 
enabled us to include in the cast as many 
pupils as wished to take part—in our 
case the cast numbered twenty-five. The 
stage settings were very simple, the first, 
second, and fourth scenes taking place in 
an ordinary living room, and the third 
in a witch’s den. The fact that the only 
lighting during this third scene was pro- 
vided by the tin can lantern made it un- 
necessary.to make any great changes in 
the living room set, a good effect being 
attainable by the use of black cloth 
coverings where they were most effective 
and by the dimming of the light. The 
chief piece of property in this scene was 
the witch’s throne, made by swathing one 
of the living room chairs in black. 


The costuming for this play presented 
very little difficulty, for most of the cast 
owned some kind of costume appropriate 
for a Halloween party, if only an old 
sheet and pillow case. For the others we 
assembled all manner of strange outfits by 
rummaging around in the costume room. 


boy, masqueraded as an overgrown baby. 
Someone brought him a long white night- 
dress, someone else contributed a ridicu- 
lous baby cap, and we bought him a 
baby’s bottle and equipped it with a 
length of rubber tubing from the five- 
and-ten. It was amusing to see him haul 
up his dress to reach into his trousers 
pocket for his handkerchief. The hostess, 
his sister, wore a gay gypsy costume of 
her own, and their young sister, Patsy, 
was arrayed in a clown suit. The most 
successful costume of all resulted from an 
attempt to play up the height of the tallest 
boy in the cast. He wore overalls, a big 
red bow for a necktie, and a huge paper 
stove-pipe hat, while his feet were encased 
in a pair of immense cambric “false feet” 
bought at the five-and-ten. This boy 
practically “stole the show’ with his 
clowning. Another effective character 
was the girl who, dressed in a very baggy 
black and yellow clown suit, entertained 
the audience with silly improvised tricks 
between scenes. We provided her with a 
child’s drum, a horn, some funny hats, a 
doll carriage, and a variety of other ob- 
jects, which she produced at intervals 
and used very cleverly—all in pantomime. 
The old witch was made much more 
realistic by having sewed inside the brim 
of her tall black hat, a wealth of long 
straggly locks made of rope ravelings. 

The plot of the play was very simple. 
The opening of the first scene showed 
the living room in readiness for the party, 
with the host and his sisters putting on 
the finishing touches. The arrival of the 
costumed guests provided a great deal of 
action and hilarity. After ducking for 
apples, the group took part in the main 
event—the telling of a ghost story, in the 
course of which, each member added a 
sentence to what had gone before, the 
whole story adding to the general Hallow- 
een atmosphere and providing the cen- 
tral point of the play, i. e., the kidnaping 
of a midnight watcher by evil spirits. The 


story was followed by refreshments (real 
ones—cider and doughnuts) and then 
came the redemption of the forfeits which 
had been made by the guests who had 
failed to contribute to the ghost story. 
With this the party came to a close and 
the guests departed, leaving their hosts 
to make sleepy comments on the events 
of the evening, before they went to bed. 





Throughout the first two scenes, Patsy, 
the young sister, and heroine of the play, 
had vigorously maintained her scorn of 
ghost and goblins, and after the family 
had retired she returned to the darkened 
living room to watch for the evil ones, 
and to show them a thing or two about 
frightening people. But during her vigil 
she fell asleep and was carried off by a 
party of ghosts and goblins. In Scene III, 
Patsy was carried before the old witch, 
but not before she had put up a vigorous 
struggle. This scene consisted largely of 
atmosphere, and closed with a terrific 
clatter as Patsy succeeded in downing her 
captors. The clatter continued intermit- 
tently as the curtain closed and the scene 
shifted back to the living room, where 
Patsy was shown kicking the water 
buckets about (they had been used to 
bring in the water for the apple ducking) 
and struggling furiously with the furni- 
ture and cushions, adding not a little to 
the clamor by raising her voice in indig- 
nation and triumph. The family dashed 
in, and Patsy awoke to find that in her 
dreams she had been acting a part in the 
Halloween story that had been told at the 
party. 


During rehearsals, emphasis had been 
laid upon the correct manner of receiv- 
ing guests at the party, and of greeting 
the hosts, upon the proper serving and 
eating of refreshments, upon good taste in 
the choice of games and stunts, and upon 
the little courtesies of leave-taking. We 
tried to do this indirectly, without making 
any outright mention of our purpose. 


Most of the cast had taken an active 
part in the writing of the play, which we 
decided to call Patsy Shows Them. The 
youngsters seemed to have enjoyed their 
stage party as much as they would have, 
had it taken place in one of their homes. 








Directed by Mrs. 


GOING ON SEVENTEEN as given by Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. 
.) 


The host at the party, a fifteen-year-old Nora L. Kearns. (Troupe No. 354 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Staging Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest 


HIS past summer 

I witnessed a per- 

formance of The 
Importance of Being 
Earnest, by Oscar 
Wilde, the third time 
I have seen this ex- 
cellent farce. Some 
critics claim this is the 
most perfectly con- 
structed farce in the 
English language. It 
is unusually fine theatrical fare for an 
audience, as well as for the cast and 
director. 

As I sat watching this performance of 
the Louisiana Players Guild at Louisiana 
State University, I became more than 
ever convinced that the play is within the 
range of high school actors who with 
their director are willing to give careful 
thought to the play while working on it. 

The farce has the advantage of having 
no royalty. Samuel French publishes it. 
It has four women and five men in the 
cast. The cast is neither too large nor 
too small. 

The plot centers around Algy’s love for 
Cecily, Ernest’s love for Gwendolyn and 
Canon Chasuble’s love for Miss Prism, 
but in this case the course of true love 
does not run smoothly. The reason for 
this is that Ernest or Jack, as he is known 
in town, cannot get Lady Bracknell’s per- 
mission to marry her daughter, Gwen- 
dolyn, because he cannot discover who his 
parents were. As a result, all the lovers’ 
plans go astray, but after many funny 
situations arise, the lovers’ various prob- 
lems are solved and they all become 
happily united. 

The play pokes good fun at human 
nature’s weaknesses. It is clean fun. The 
thesis of the play is that it pays to tell 
the truth. The title is self-explanatory. 
There are so many funny lines that the 
audience is kept constantly amused. 
Played for laughs, it trains the actors to 
wait for laughs. 

The tempo should be fast and the 
actors should seem to sparkle with wit. 
The danger a director and actors face in 
a rapid fire farce is that actors tend to 
rattle through the play without consider- 
ing the pointing up of certain lines or the 
necessity for valuable dramatic pauses. 
On the other hand, the play dare not 
drag. I should say that it should not last 
longer than one hour and a half includ- 
ing waits between acts. If it is necessary 
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to lengthen this time by long intermissions 
for scene changes, then the time limit of 
these intermissions should be listed on the 
program. In order to get fast tempo, I 
have found it wise to demand that lines 
be learned very early, and then long 
before dress rehearsal time, have actors 
rush their speeches so that during the week 
before the performance, the actors can 
slow down to correct playing time. It is 
easier to slow actors than hurry them. A 
director should learn to set the timing of 
his acts by the week before dress _re- 
hearsal. Unless laughs are more prolonged 
than was anticipated, a director should 
almost be able to set his watch by the 
timing of acts. In order to get consistent 
tempo, Broadway directors have been 
known to resort to a metronome. I have 
found that tapping the foot or clapping 
the hands efficient ways to create the 
tempo I desired from a cast in a scene. 
In order to get the right atmosphere into 
the tempo of this play, it will be absolutely 
necessary for the actors to thoroughly 
know and enjoy their lines and the acting 
of their parts. I don’t mean to advocate 
that the actors laugh at their own funny 
lines while acting. Such a condition is 
very amateurish, but they should have 
fun entertaining the audience. This play 
offers wonderful training in control. It 
is filled with youth and should burst with 
the good nature of youth. The director 
will need to imbue his actors with this 
spirit. 

The cast of characters furnishes much 
interest because of many contrasts, a 
valuable thing to remember in picking a 
play. There are four leading roles, an- 
other thing worth considering in a high 
school play. There are two ingenues 
(women) and two juveniles (men). 
Cecily plays opposite Algy and Gwendolyn 
plays opposite Ernest (Jack). Cecily is 
sweet and romantic. I see her in pastel 
shades and with many frills on her dress. 
This type of costume will point up her 
simple nature. The dress though frilly 
should be very simple. Gwendolyn, on 
the other hand, is more cold and digni- 
fied. I see her in a tailored suit or severely 
cut dress. An interesting thing to look 
for in casting these four characters is con- 
trasts in hair. If Cecily has dark hair, 
Algy can be light-haired; then if Gwen- 
dolyn has light hair, Jack (Ernest) can 
have dark. In this case all are contrasted. 
A director can come to try-outs looking 
for just such details. He will have had 
to plan all this before the first person is 
tried out. I should add that in picking a 
character the setting’s color scheme should 


be kept in mind as well. Algy is more 
gay than Jack (Ernest) and should dress 
more flashily but conservatively. I see 
Algy as the light character and Ernest as 
the dark character. In the Louisiana pro- 
duction, Algy was light-haired and wore 
a light suit of a shade of green; Jack 
(Ernest) was dark-haired and wore a 
darker shade suit. These four actors use 
simple straight make-ups. 

The third pair of lovers consists of 
Miss Prism and Canon Chasuble. They 
are character parts and will need some 
study as to make-ups as well. Miss Prism 
gives herself away in her name. She 
should be costumed to make her look as 
unfeminine as possible. She should ap- 
pear angular, tall, prissy. Her hair would 
be straight and she would wear horn- 
rimmed glasses (without the glass in them 
for safety sake as well as to keep reflection 
of lights from disturbing), skirt and shirt- 
waist, mannish collar and tie and low- 
heeled shoes or slippers. Her face would 
be lined, particularly on each side of the 
nose. The Canon would be contrasted to 
her by being shorter and stocky. He 
would have precise manners also, would 
wear horn-rimmed glasses and would be 
lined the same way. His costume might 
prove difficult because of his priesthood, 
but I feel sure that any minister would 
loan his coat. Any dark, cuffless trousers 
will do. The vest could be made and so 
could the round collar. Both these char- 
acters would powder their hair. 

Lady Bracknell, Gwendolyn’s mother, 
is a dowager type ; she sweeps into a room 
and should wear costume to allow for 
this effect. She is haughty, wears a 
lorgnette, has the effect of a ramrod down 
her back. She should be tall and very 
dignified. She should be smartly groomed 
but very conservatively dressed. Her hair 
would be silvered; she would be lined as 
the other characters are. 

The remaining two characters are 
butlers. One butler’s costume will do, as 
Lane, Algy’s butler, appears only in Act 
One and Merriam, Jack’s butler, appears 
only in Acts Two and Three. In casting, 
it will be wise to pick two boys physically 
the same but contrasted in other ways. 
However, in the Louisiana production. 
Dr. Shaver had a tall Lane and a short 
Merriam. A swallow tail coat worn with 
cufHess dark trousers will serve as a cos- 
tume. Both men should be grayed. They 
should be lined as well. 

None of the characters should be over- 
dressed. The play is “drawing-room” 
farce. It should not be burlesqued ; it is 
never “low-brow”’. 

If the director has had valuable train- 
ing in phonetics and has studied stage 
speech, it would be pleasant and profit- 
able to use stage speech in this English 
farce. Stage speech is patterned from 
South England or London standard 
speech. It is very fine ear training. Actors 
need to be sold on its value. It should 
never be affected off stage and a note ex- 
plaining its use should be made on the 
program. Its danger is that students not 
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habituated to it become inconsistent in 
its use on the stage during the perform- 
ance and also become inaudible. It is a 
wonderful asset in such a play as this if 
used correctly. It is not adapted to every 
play. 

As Dr. Shaver of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity staged this play, he used three 
complete sets. Act One is located in 
Algy’s rooms in London; Act Two is laid 
in the garden of Ernest’s (Jack) country 
home; Act Three is laid in the home of 
Ernest’s country place. A simple floor 
plan and legend of each of the three acts 
accompanies this discussion. 

The use of three sets may prove a dis- 
tinct burden to a small high school or 
any high school having a small budget. 
To off balance the expense of three sets 
is the lack of royalty, as mentioned be- 
fore. It seems valuable to give the train- 
ing in stage craft that this play so amply 
offers. Many people can be put to work 
on the three sets, a separate committee 
for each set. The training in the dis- 
cipline of changing sets in short time and 
perhaps in cramped space would be of 
great value. However, in anticipation of 
arguments against doing this worth while 
show because of this difficulty, I submit 
another suggestion for staging it. I have 
seen this play produced twice in a unit 
set. The simplest of these two stagings 
was in the use of drapes with a single 
double center entrance used in all three 
acts. The only change made was replace- 
ment of the furniture. Since the program 
tells the audience the locale of each act, 
this method allows for the production of 
this show on the most meager budget. 
The same pieces of furniture as shown in 
the sketches could be used in this simple 
method. Some slight rearrangement would 
be necessary. In Act Two the greatest 
problem would arise. In the production 
I saw, large potted plants were used 
symetrically on each side of the double 
center entrance. The name of the flowers 
on these plants could be named something 
other than roses. These plants furnished 
Cecily motivation for watering and sug- 
gested the garden. The garden bench and 
umbrella table would have to be moved 
to allow freedom to enter and exit upstage 
center. In a double entrance, actors can 
enter or exit from either right or left and 
lines can be changed to. suit this 
adjustment. 

There are many good books on make- 
up, costuming and stage-craft. Even in 
the smallest high school there is always 
someone interested in these fields who will 
be only too willing to make a specialty of 
any one of these fields in order to relieve 
the director. This should be the ultimate 
goal of educational dramatics, it seems to 
me. These student assistants will be willing 
to consult the art teacher or home eco- 
nomics teacher. However, a_ director 
should know what he wants. He should 
have conferences on make-up, on light- 
ing, On costumes, on settings, on adver- 
tising. He should supervise all angles 
of production. 
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Television Creates New Careers 


For Youth 


(Continued from page 12) 

and the mosaic plate. The mosaic is com- 
posed of several hundred thousand micro- 
scopic photo-electric cells. The scene be- 
ing televised is focused upon it. Then 
the electron gun bombards the mosaic 
with a stream of electrons. They scan 
the mosaic in 441 horizontal lines from 
top to bottom and convert the visual 
image into corresponding electric im- 
pulses. These impulses, known collective- 
ly as the video-signal, are then broadcast 
on a radio wave to the receiving set in 
your home where the electrical impulses 
are converted back into a light image and 
the original scene is reproduced before 
your eyes. 

The part of the television receiver 
which reproduces the picture is called the 
Kinescope and is located in the television 
receiving set. Its main parts are an 


electron gun and a fluorescent rectangular 
screen about 7!/ by 10 inches at present. 
The electrical currents created by the 
Iconoscope modulate the beam from the 
electron gun. Then in the form of a 
fine stream of electrons they are made 
to scan the fluorescent screen again in 441 
horizontal lines from top to bottom. As 
the electrons strike the fluorescent mater- 
ial on the top of the tube, they create 
light. Thus the image being televised in 
the studio is reproduced exactly as it orig- 
inally appeared on the mosaic of the 
Iconoscope in the studio camera. 


The ramifications of the scientific and 
mechanical aspects of television are a 
study in themselves. Our chief concern 
in this brief introductory article is to pre- 
sent an understanding of television oper- 
ation so that the following articles con- 
cerning the requirements and work of the 
writer, actor and television director will 
be more fully appreciated. 


lo 
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Every scenic artist 
carries his traps in a 
stencil box. Just as the 
actor has his make-up 
kit and wardrobe, so 
has the painter of 
scenery his crate— 
sometimes a slat crate 
lined with canvas, some- 
times a well ironed box. 

Care to take a peek 
into my own battered 
road crate? It is a vet- 
eran of many stages. I built it myself in 
my apprentice days under the eagle eye of 
an old stage carpenter. It is about three 
feet square and ten inches deep, well 
ironed and painted a road-show blue. 

Throw back the cover and—my, what 
a mess! Sit on the floor with me and we’}] 
dig around in the interior. That paint- 
spattered bundle is my working clothes. 
The overalls will stand alone. In the bib 
pocket is my snapping line, all mixed with 
bits of charcoal and chalk. Those are my 
working shoes. They were once a respecta- 
ble pair of low shoes, but now they are 
encrusted with paint and the laces are 
missing. The blue work shirt is surpris- 
ingly clean at the back—so are the over- 
alls, for your scene painter faces his work. 
There is a cap also, which is worn only 
when spattering a set. So much for the 
clothes—what is that other bundle? 
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Those are my brushes, all wrapped in 
a scrap of scene cloth. There is also a 
palette knife, for digging solidified color 
from the bottom of a bucket. The large 
brushes are called primers. You will find 
an eight-inch kalsomine brush cheaper 
and nearly as effective. The five-inch 
brushes are for laying-in, or painting in 
specified areas. Those little brushes with 
the foot-long handles are liners. There 1s 
no real substitute for lining brushes, 
though a brush called sash tool can be 
used. There are foliage brushes and 
stencil brushes, all made for fine work. 
But what is all this mess left in the box? 

Those are old scene plots, old pictures 
of settings. In that pile of papers is a lot 
of scenery that has been painted. Shovel 
it out of the box until we come to the 
reason for the building of the crate—the 
stencils. 

Stencils played a large part in the old- 
time scenic artist’s handiwork. Scenery 
for stock was generally fourteen feet high, 
and that was a lot of height to make 
livable. The settings were high in order 
that those in the balcony and galleries of 
the theatres might see to the back of the 
settings. When the action of the play 
called for a magnificent interior, such as 
a church, scenery shot upward. I have 
painted interior settings that were twenty- 
two feet in height. These large areas could 
seldom be left plain in color or design, so 
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Diagrams of articles described by Mr. Jones. 


were tricked out with elaborate dado work 
and ornamental scrolls. Then there were 
the wallpaper settings—three or four sten- 
cils keying one over another. The vines 
in brown, the leaves in two tones of green, 
the flowers in yellow or blue—how many 
stencils were used depended on how much 
time the artist could allot to one scene. 
Perhaps later in the year we will devote a 
page to the gentle art of stencilling and 
the craft of cutting stencils. But now let 
us turn to that well-stuffed portfolio just 
taken from the box—the boneyard. 

Clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines, drawings, cuts, and lithographs. All 
saved for the idea they might germinate. 
Here is a card printed by a paint firm, 
showing different wood colors. Sometime 
we might have a call to duplicate a cer- 
tain grain in wood and perhaps this would 
help. This full-page advertisement from a 
weekly magazine—see the circle drawn in 
the background? It marks a tricky way of 
handling background painting. Might 
come in handy for a window backing. 
This old print of a city street—good type 
for some play. All is grist in the scenic 
artist’s mill. 

Every Thespian group should have such 
a collection. It is also a need for every 
designer and painter. The first thing that 
comes to mind is a scrapbook—and the 
answer, born of my own experience, is 
don’t bother with a_ scrapbook. Ideas 
change, and once pasted in a scrapbook 
a clipping is there for all time. You don’t 
need a stencil box, or a scrapbook. What 
I suggest is a file. 

In the five-and-ten-cent store one can 
purchase a yellow box marked “Letters”. 
Such a box is of heavy cardboard with a 
wooden back, and contains as a filler a 
complete alphabet index on manila paper. 
This file should be cut to our needs. With 
a pair of scissors cut off the letters of the 
index and letter your own. I suggest you 
make several. simple divisions. 

INTERIORS will mark your collection 
of pictures and information regarding in- 
terior settings. Let’s look at a handful of 
my own material in the interior file. Here 
is a folder showing color schemes in 
rooms. A color photograph of a living 
room, with a pencil line calling attention 
to the fireplace. That fireplace treatment 
is the reason for saving the picture. 
Another has a window drapery marked 
out. Here is a clipping portraying a 
screen. Perhaps I might duplicate the de- 
sign on a wall panel or screen myself some 
day. 

EXTERIORS is another index in my 
file. In this department we find the paint- 
ings — reproductions of pictures chosen 
for some special handling of color. Pic- 
tures of skyscrapers, ideal for a New York 
window backing. A bit of rolling country 
—see that blue and purple hill? Perhaps 
we can use that as a set piece in an ex- 
terior setting. A colored photo of a street 
scene in Paris ....we might want a 
French exterior some time. 

MISCELLANEOUS is the fattest sec- 
tion of my file. Bits of everything are 
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here. A picture of a vase — good color 
scheme. A faded autumn leaf, now what 
did I save that for? Probably because 
when it was fresh the different colors on 
the leaf gave me a color scheme for a set. 
There is a tip for you who rack your 
brains for color combinations. Nature 1s 
never out of line—any of the various 
colors in a fall leaf are always in correct 
relationship. 

FURNITURE is another section of my 
file. Pictures of furniture collected from 
everywhere. A very handy thing when 
talking over the furnishing of a setting. 

“Did you mean a chair like this?” and 
if the director nods, you have both agreed 
that there is no excuse for bringing on the 
wrong seat. 

Costumes may take a place in the file, 
though it is my contention that costumes 
belong in a department by themselves. A 
separate file for costumes should be kept 
by those who are interested in costume 
work, but a department in our general file 
will come in handy. 

Now as to the use of a file for the de- 
signer. I have given some examples of 
how this collection can be used, but its 
greatest use is in the round-table discus- 
sions before the setting is built and 
painted. It is such a help, when the 
director speaks of a blue set, to be able 
to dig in your file and come up with a pic- 
ture that will make him say, ““That’s what 
I mean, like that!” And it saves no end 
of arguments and misunderstandings if all 
the material in the file that has had any 
bearing on the work in hand is placed in 
a special folder marked with the name of 
the production. 

The advantages of a file over a scrap- 
book should now appear to be obvious. 
True, a scrapbook makes all clippings stay 
in better shape, but the file is a live thing 
and should grow each month as you clip 
vour magazines and papers. 

I have before me a little clipping from 
a Sunday Magazine Section of a news- 
paper. It shows a harbor street in an 
English town. The period is anywhere 
from 1750 to 1800. Now an organization 
to which I belong is thinking of doing the 
old play, Treasure Island. If there is a 
scene on the waterfront before the sailing 
of the schooner, and I think there is, this 
little clipping will make my production 
committee see at a glance just what I 
think would make a good back drop for 
the scene: It would be a starting point 
for the designing of the set and it just 
might please the director and stage man- 
ager enough so that they might say, 
“That’s the ticket for that—now what 
have you got for the next?” 

“For the stockade,” I will reply, digging 
in my file, here, for the masking wings, 
tropical foliage like this.” And _ there 
would be a picture of foliage used in a 
coffee advertisement. 

The cardboard file can be strengthened 
by the use of paper tape along the edges. 
It can be painted with cold water paints, 
then given a coat of shellac. Neatly 
painted and lettered it will be an addition 
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to any organization. What goes inside of 
it is up to you, but if in the collection of 
idea material this file makes you see more 
in what you read, find ideas in odd places, 
then it has been a success. We accept 
things without thinking in our modern 
world—when a designer opens his eyes 
and his mind, then he begins to grow. 





| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


Here we are with an extra page—which is 
intended for just what you read here—dquestions 
and answers. Send us your problems and we 
will do our best by them. In event that you 
need an answer right away, we wiil repiy by 
letter, reserving the right to use the answer on 
this page if it should be ot general interest. If 
you wish a personal reply please inclose a 
stamped envelope with your query. You will 
find my address on the titie page of the THEs- 
PIAN and I hope many of you will drop me a 
line. Now for the first question. 





Will you advise us how we can produce the 
sound of crashing wood which we will need in 
our forthcoming senior class play?—R. G., 
Arizona. 


You can build a wood crash machine if the 
noise of wood breaking is evident enough in 
your play to make the construction of such 
a machine worth while. And you'll find a 
wood crash machine a good addition to any 
prop room. Its only drawback is in the me- 
chanical repetition of the sound. But then, 
no wood crash noise is of long duration. 


Look at the drawing of such a machine in 
the sketch for this issue. Construct a frame 
of scrap two-by-four lumber. this frame to 
be about thirty inches or three feet in height, 
rectangular in shape, with the bottom (nar- 
row width) provided with braces or feet so 
that the framework stands on end, vertical. 
The width of this frame depends on the piece 
you can find for the roller, or cylinder. About 
twenty inches is a practical width. The roller 
does not have to be round, but can be built 
up by nailing pieces of one-by-three batten 
stock on the four sides of another piece of 
two-by-four. Just so that you get a rude 
cylinder about five inches in diameter. Bore 
holes in the end of this roller and drive in 
two short pieces of broomstick to serve as 
axles. One of these axles should protrude 
beyond the frame far enough to provide a 
squared end for the crank. The arm of this 
crank is made of an eight-inch piece of one- 
by-three stock. One end has a squared hole 
which fits over the broom handle axle. Fasten 
with a pin made of a wire nail. The other 
end of this arm is bored to receive a short 
handle of broomstick. Or, as in the illustra- 
tion, slotted so that the handle can hang down 
when the machine is stored away. 


Bore holes in the unright sides of the frame 
eight inches beneath the cross bar. Hold the 
cylinder in place and drive in the broomstick 
axles, fastening them with wire nail pins or 
wooden dowels. Remember the little wires 
sticking up on the brass roll of an old time 
music box? It is this principle that we follow 
in making the wood crash machine. Use six 
penny board nails and drive them in at vary- 
ing heights across the length of the cylinder, 
making them march in a worm-like line around 
the cylinder as you progress. The drawing 
should make this clear. 


The noise making wood can be slats from 
an orange or egg crate, laths, or short lengths 
of clapboard. Almost any light wood will be 
workable, though oak is the ideal wood to use. 
The slats should be split with a hatchet and 
the split ends whittled a bit with a knife into 
the ragged and irregular lengths shown. The 
bottom of the slats should be firmly screwed 
between two pieces of one-by-three like the 
meat in a sandwich. This in turn is nailed 


or screwed to the bottom of the frame, so that 
the top of the slats rest against the cylinder— 
the tops of the shortest slats. The cross bar 
that presses the bank of slats against the roller 
can be nailed on the uprights only after ex- 
perimenting with the sound of the machine. 
It depends on the kind of wood used and the 
amount of pressure needed. 

_ Get someone to hold that cross bar firmly 
in place—not too near the roller, and try 
turning the crank so that the nails in the 
cylinder spring out the slats as they revolve. 
The sound is made when the slat strikes back 
on the roller after the nail revolves. Wooden 
pegs in a hardwood roller is the ideal method 
of construction, but you will find a machine 
made in the manner described workable and 
adequate for most purposes. 

There are some other methods of making a 
wood crash sketched in the drawing for this 
issue. The board crash is something like a 
Venetian blind. Holes are bored in the boards 
and a knotted rope strung, the whole affair 
hung up and let fall on cue. The size of 
the boards used determines the noise. 

_The lath crash is ideal for that tearing, 
ripping sound—generally followed by a dull 
thud at the end. Laths of irregular lengths 
are tied at one end with a wrapping of cloth 
or rope. The operator drags the bundle down 
the rungs of a ladder or the steps in a step 
ladder. 

_ Every sound effect should be carefully stud- 
ied. It can generally be split into several 
noises which should be blended to produce 
the whole. 

The classic wood crash is made by dropping 
an armfull of stage braces. It makes a good 
crash, but is apt to be hard on the shins of 
the bystanders. 

aa * * 


| want my stage crew to be more careful of 
furniture and properties. Are there any sug- 
gestions you can offer to make the protection 
of borrowed furniture easier?—M. N.. Ohio. 

Let us follow a well trained crew at their 
business of striking an interior setting. The 
moment the curtain is down they move into 
the scene, and while the grips are striking win- 
dow backings and tripping the ceiling, the 
property crew are moving on the furnishings. 


One prop man carries in his arms the pro- 
tective cover for the couch. It is thrown over 
the upholstery just in time to protect those 
two vases from the mantel shelf which are 
placed on the seat—one in each corner of the 
couch, so that they do not jostle together. 
The hanging picture goes in the middle, rest- 
ing against the back, and when the striking 
of a side wall permits, two men move the 
couch and its burden to the area reserved 
for it. 


Fire tongs, brush and poker—into the wood 
basket. Two chairs back to back, carried by 
one man. He will not pile them on the sofa, 
but may, if there is no damage to arms or 
upholstery, turn one upside down upon the 
other—just to discourage some stage hand from 
sitting in them during the next act. 


The telephone pops into the desk drawer, 
and two men move the desk. Desk or bureau, 
or buffet—the procedure is the same. Open 
the top drawer about four inches and place 
one hand under the partially opened drawer. 
This provides a good handhold, and the other 
hand is placed at the back of the piece— 
more to steady it than to lift. Press upward 
and toward each other, and the piece will rise 
of its own accord. The secret of furniture 
moving is that leaning, lifting pressure. It is 
surprising how many people strain away from 
what they are trying to lift. 

Small tables can sometimes be placed one 
on top of the other. Be sure the protective 
pad that should always be on any table top 
used in a setting is between the two surfaces. 

Beware of pushing furniture about on the 
stage. It is much better to lift and carry. 
Ash trays used on the set should have a little 
water in them—just enough to make the ex- 
tinguishing of prop cigarettes sure and easy. 
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Motion Pictures for the 1939-40 


Season 


NTICIPATING 

a recurrence of 

the 85,000,000 

people who last 

year attended the mo- 

tion picture theatres 

weekly, the 1939-1940 

schedule offers an ex- 

ceptionally diversified 

and timely vrogram 

from which to choose 
entertainment. 

Probably no _ less 
than two hundred foreign films will be 
offered to American audiences, while the 
independent producers predict about one 
hundred full-length films. The nine major 
studios are allotting a budget of $176,- 
000,000 for an estimated five hundred 
feature pictures, half of which will reach 
the maximum expense budget for each 
film. 

More than fifty per cent of the con- 
templated films will be based upon origi- 
nal story material. Studio writers trained 
in scenario style are instructed to gather 
facts or to originate ideas; then work 
them into usable form for the visual me- 
dium. Books, plays, magazine stories, 
radio scripts, and newspaper cartoon series 
following in their order of importance as 
story sources. 





Mr. TuRNEY 


Of the great variety of themes, adven- 
ture tales take precedence over all other 
types. These offer various modifications. 
Northwest Passage, based upon the popu- 
lar novel, will appeal to young and old 
alike and will probably be released early 
in the season. Kim is the picturization of 
Rudyard Kipling’s well-known story. Two 
sea adventures, already dear to the hearts 
of millions, The Sea Hawk and Two 
Years Before the Mast, are now being 
adapted to scenario form. Historical ad- 
ventures are to be popular, lacking, how- 
ever, the elaborate costuming which 
former films of this type have featured. 
Drums Along the Mohawk and Arizona, 
both based on “best sellers”, are scheduled 
for filming; but, as is so often found 
necessary, the treatment may utilize dra- 
matic license to allow for building con- 
sistently toward the picture’s climax. An 
original war adventure, The Real Glory, 
and Kipling’s The jungle Boy, a jungle 
story to be made in England and starring 
Sabu, are two other examples of this par- 
ticular grouping. 


Biographical material is of next numeri- 
cal importance. For example, lives and 
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The list of pictures appearing on this page 
has been prepared with the hope that teach- 
ers and students will find it helpful in 
their study of motion pictures during the 
coming menths. In succeeding issues, Mr. 
Turney will discuss in detail some of the 
outstanding films listed here. We shall wel- 
come suggestions from our readers as to the 
films they should like to have Mr. Turney 
discuss.—Editor. 











works of scientists are to receive attention 
in the pictures Madame Curie, adapted 
from the recently published book by Eve 
Curie, Steinmetz the Great, and The Life 
Story of Thomas Edison. The two latter 
scripts are being constructed in the studios. 
Abe Lincoln In Illinois, a play meriting 
success on Broadway, will be brought to 
the screen with Raymond Massey inter- 
preting the role of Lincoln. Another his- 
torical character to be portrayed this sea- 
son is that of Brigham Young. Victor 
Herbert, Stephen Foster, Beethoven, and 
Chopin are personalities around whom 
musical stories will be photographed. 

Other musical pictures are to be plenti- 
ful but without their former spectacular 
settings and costumes, over-sized casts, 
and numerous routines. The romantic 
Smilin’ Thru and New Moon, popular 
stage hits, will be photographed as will the 
comedy, Babes in Arms. 

Political themes will receive new atten- 
tion this season and will be treated in both 
a serious and satirical manner. Among 
the latter are the pictures Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington and Chaplin’s The Dic- 
tators, both of which should be excep- 
tionally amusing. 

Following last season’s trend, family 
stories will again come to the fore. Great 
Laughter and The Yearling, both based 
on commendatory novels, are leaders in 
this class. Of course the Hardy, Jones 
and Higgins families will be serialized 
with more impetus. 

Outstanding in sociological studies will 
be Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, bal- 
anced by such films as Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, The Bluebird, 
and /,000,000 B. C., fantastic tales to sat- 
isfy those who prefer the whimsical and 
unreal as well as those who prefer the 
sordid facts. 


In addition to the subject matters 
enumerated, aviation stories, mystery 
stories, sports stories, medical and hospital 
stories, and psychological stories are to be 
included in the estimated seventy-two 
types of themes which the studios are now 
planning to present for film-fare in the 
current season. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOURCE 
MATERIALS 
for “Films of 1939-1940” 
available only in certain metropolitan and 
educational libraries. 





KEY TO PRODUCING COMPANIES 
Producer's name follows in parenthesis 
Col: Columbia 
MGM: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Para: Paramount 
Rep: Republic 
RKO: RKO-Radio 
TCE : Twentieth Century-Fox 
U: Universal 
UA: United Artists 
WB: Warner Brothers 











Biographical-Historical Personality Films 
Film stories will be based on selected dramatic 
incidents in the lives of the following char- 
acters as gleaned from original research. 


Alfred Nobel. (Col.) 

Beethoven. (WB). To star Paul Muni as the 
composer. 

Belle Starr. (TCF). To star Alice Faye. 

Brigham Young. (TCF). 

Chopin. (Col). 

Diary of Santa Fe. (WB). Based on the diary 


of Capt. D. S. Stanley. To co-star Errol 
Flynn and Olivia De Havilland. 

Disraeli. (WB). To be produced with Claude 
Rains in the title role. 

Dr. Ehrlich. (WB). To star Edward G. 
Robinson. 

Geronimo. (Para). To feature Preston Fos- 
ter and Ellen Drew. 

Hans Christian Anderson. 
star Gary Cooper. 


(UA-Goldwyn). To 


fJohn Paul Jones. (WB). To star James 
Cagney. 

Kit Carson. (UA-Edward Small). 

Knute Rockne. (WB). 

Khyber Rifles. (TCF). Based on the inci- 


dents at Khyber Pass. 

Kitchner. (RKO). To be produced and di- 
rected in England by Herbert Wilcox. 

Lillian Russell. (TCF). To star Alice Faye. 

Lola Montez. (UA-Douglas Fairbanks). To 
be released as The Californian. 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie as translated by 
Vincent Sheean. (MGM). To be produced 
in England with Greta Garbo and Robert 
Donat. 

Martin Niemoeller, by Quentin § Reynolds. 
(WB). The life of the fighting German 
minister, to be photographed under the title 
The Bishop Who Walked With God. 

Nurse Edith Cavell. (RKO). To be pro- 
duced and directed by Herbert Wilcox, 
starring Anna Neagle, with Edna May Oli- 
ver, May Robson, and Zazu Pitts. 

Quantrill, The Raider. (UA-Edward Small). 

Rudolph Valentino. (UA-Edward Small). 

Steinmetz, the Great. (TCF). Based on the 
life of the great scientist. 

Stephen Collins Foster. (TCF). To be re- 
leased as Swanee River, with Don Ameche 
and Al Jolson. 

Thomas Edison. (MGM). To feature Mickey 
Rooney as the “boy Edison” and Spencer 
Tracy as the “man Edison.”’ 

Victor Herbert. (Para). To feature Allan 
Jones as the great composer. 


Wright Brothers. (WB). 


Musical Plays 


Babes in Arms, by Rodgers and Hart. (MGM). 
To be directed by Busby Berkeley with 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland. 

Balalaika, by Eric Maschwitz. (MGM). To 
star Nelson Eddy and Ilona Massey. 

Desert Song, The, by Sigmund Romberg. (WB- 
Technicolor). 

New Moon, by Sigmund Romberg. (MGM). 
To be produced under the title Lover Come 
Back to Me, starring Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy. 

On Your Toes, by Rodgers-Hart. (WB). 

Smilin’ Thru, by Allan L. Martin. (MGM). 
A musical version, with Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOURCE 
MATERIALS 


for “Films of 1939-1940” 
generally available in school and community 
libraries for reading and study before 
witnessing the motion picture. 


Drama 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert FE. Sherwood. 
(RKO). To be directed by John Crom- 
well, starring Raymond Massey of the orig- 
inal stage production. 

American Way, The, by Moss Hart and George 

S. Kaufman. (RKO). To be directed by 
Mr. Kaufman. 

Beau Brummel, by Clyde Fitch. (MGM). To 
be made in England, starring Robert Donat. 

Blue Bird, The, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
(TCF-Technicolor. ) To star Shirley 
Temple. 

Breach of Discipline, by Elizabeth Ligeti and 

Arthur Schaeffer. (TCF). 

Cat and the Canary, The, by John Willard. 
(Para). To be directed by Elliott Nugent, 
with Bob Hope and Paulette Goddard. 

Child of Divorce, by Leopold L. Atlas. (RKO). 
To star Anne Shirley. 

Crimson Alibi, by George Broadhurst. (WB). 

Distant Fields, by S. K. Lauren. (RKO). 

Elizabeth, the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson. 
(WB). To be released as The Private 

Lives of Elizabeth and Essex, with Bette 
Davis and Errol Flynn. 

Flashing Stream, by Charles Morgan. 
Selznick-International ). 

French Without Tears, by Terrence Rattigan. 
(Para). To be produced in England and 
directed by Anthony Asquith, with Ray 
Milland and Ellen Drew. 

Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets. (Col). Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian, with Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Adolphe Menjou, and Wil- 
liam Holden. 

Journey's End, by R. C. Sheriff. (MGM). 
To be produced in England, with Robert 
Donat. 

Kindling, by Neville Shute. (MGM). To be 
directed in England under the title Ruined 
City, with Robert Donat and Margaret 

Sullavan. 

Little Foxes, The, by Lillian Hellman. 
Samuel Goldwyn). 

Little Old New York, by Rida Johnson Young. 
(TCF). 

Miss Quizz, by Ward Morehouse and Peggy 
Wood. (Col). 

Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. (UA- 
Hal Roach. To be directed by Lewis Mile- 
stone, with Burgess Meredith. 

Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. (UA-Sol 
Lesser). Pulitzer Prize Play of 1938. 

Philadelphia Story, The, by Philip Barry. Pur- 
chased for early production by Katharine 
Hepburn. 

Road to Rome, by Robert Sherwood. (MGM). 
To star Norma Shearer and Clark Gable. 


(UA- 


(UA- 


Rosary, The, by Edward E. Rose. (MGM). 
Scotland Yard, by Denison Clift. (TCF). 
Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. (Para). To 


co-star Jackie Cooper and Betty Field. 

Spook House, by Robert Flournoy. (Col). 
Susan and God, by Rachel Crothers. (MGM). 
Three Faces East, by Anthony Paul Kelly. 
(WB). To be released as Enemy Agent, 
with Leon C. Turrour and Margaret Lindsay. 


Tonight at 8:30, by Noel Coward. (MGM). 
To star Norma Shearer. 

Valley Forge, by Maxwell Anderson. (Col). 

What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. (Para). 


To co-star Jackie Cooper and Betty Field 
of the original New York cast. 


Fiction 

African Intrique, by Alfred Batson. 
Gene Towne). 

All This and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. 
(WB). To star Bette Davis and George 
Brent. 

And It All Came True, by Louis Bromfield. 
(WB). To feature James Steward, Ann 
Sheridan and Humphrey Bogart. 


(RKO- 
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Recommended Books on Motion 
Pictures for Students and 
Teachers 


Movies Come from America, by Gilbert 
Seldes. Scribner, N. Y., 1937. Excellent 
for teachers and advanced students from 
the standpoint of criticism. 

Grammar of the Film, A, by Raymond 
Spottiswoode. Faber and Faber, London, 
1938. A splendid analysis of film technique 
for the teacher. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1933. 


Talking Pictures, How They Are Made and 
How to Appreciate Them, by Barrett C. 
Kiesling. Johnson Publishing Co., N. Y., 
1937. A popular treatise on film produc- 
tion at the M.G. M. Studios. 


We Make the Movies, by Nancy Naumburg 
(Editor). Norton, N. Y., 1937. Presents a 
thorough explanation of every phase of 
motion picture production by leading ex- 
perts of Hollywood. An excellent com- 
pilation for both the student and teacher. 

Four Star Scripts, by Lorraine Noble (Edi- 
tor). Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1936. 
Includes the complete shooting scripts for 
The Story of Louis Pasteur, Lady For a 
Day, It Happened One Night, and Little 
Women. 


How to Write and Sell Film Stories, by 
Frances Marion. Covici-Friede, N. Y.., 
1927. Excellent on the story construction 
of films. Contains also the entire shooting 
script of Marco Polo, by Robert E. Sher- 
wood. 


Behind the Screen, by Stephen Watts (Edi- 
tor). Dodge, N. Y., 1938. Outstanding 
professional experts of cinematic produc- 
tion describe various phases of studio 
activity. 











Anne of Windy Poplars, by L. M. Montgomery. 
(RKO). To feature Anne Shirley, directed 
by George Nicholls, Jr. 

Beau Geste, by Sir Percival Wren. (Para). 
To be directed by William Wellman and 
starring Gary Cooper, Ray Milland, Robert 
Preston, and Brian Donlevy. 

Bull by the Horns, by Charles Bonner. (U). 

Burning Daylight, by Jack London. (WB). 

Caballero’s Way, The, by O. Henry. (TCF). 

Calling All Marines, by Mildred Cram. (Rep). 

Captain Caution, by Kenneth Roberts. (UA- 
Hal Roach). 

Cavalier of Tennessee, The, by Meredith Nich- 
olson. (Col). 

Chicken Wagon Family, by Barry Benefield. 


(TCF). To star Jane Withers. 
City of Conquest, by Aben Kandel. (Col). 
Dance Hall, by W. R. Burnett. (TCF). 


Dark Command, The, by 
(Rep). 

Deerslayer, The, by James Fenimore Cooper. 
(RKO-Gene Towne). 

Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. (Para). 
To be directed by Frank Borzage, with 
Dorothy Lamour, John Howard, and Akim 
Tamiroff. 


W. R. Burnett. 





ASSIGNMENTS FOR STUDY 
AND DISCUSSION 


One or two dramatics club meetings may 
be profitably spent in discussing the films 
listed in this department. It is suggested that 
each picture be discussed briefly from the 
following points of view: (1) literary or his- 
torical source, and (2) value it would have 
for students. The club may bring the dis- 
cussion to a close by listing fifteen or twenty 
pictures considered the most worth while 
among those mentioned here. It is also sug- 
gested that the club submit a list of five 
films which Mr. Turney should discuss during 
the coming months. 











Drums Along the Mohawk, by Walter Ed- 
monds. (TCF-Technicolor). 

Dust Be My Destiny, by Jerome Odlum. (WB). 
To star John Garfield and Pat O’Brien. 
Escape to Prison, by Walter E. Burns. (MGM). 
Father Damien, by John Farrow. (RKO). To 

be personally directed by the author. 
February Hill, by Victoria Lincoln. (RKO). 
To be produced and directed by Gregory 
La Cava, with Ginger Rogers. 
First Rebel, The, by Niel Swanson. (RKO). 
To be produced under the title Allegheny 
Frontier, directed by William A. Seiter. 


Florian, The Emperor’s Stallion, by Felix 
Salten. (MGM). | 
Fly by Night, by Eric Hatch. (Para). To 


be produced under the title The New 
Yorker, starring Jack Benny. 

Food for the Gods, by H. G. Wells. (UA- 
Edward Small). | 
Forgive Us Our Trespasses, by Lloyd C. Doug- 

las. (WB). To star John Garfield. 

Full Confession, by Leo Birinski. (RKO). To 
star Victor McLaglen, with Joseph Calleia 
and Sally Eilers. 

Gangs of Chicago, by Martin Mooney. (Rep). 

Girl From God’s Country, by Nell Shipman. 
(Rep). 

Gone With The Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. 
(MGM-Selznick International-Technicolor). 
to be directed by Victor Fleming, with 
Clark Gable, Vivien Leigh, Leslie Howard, 
and Olivia De Havilland. 

Grapes of Wrath, The, by John Steinbeck. 
(TCF). 

Great Laughter, by Fannie Hurst. (MGM). 

Guilty of Treason, by Peter B. Kyne. (Rep). 

Gulliver's Travels, by Dean Swift. (Para-Max 
Fleisher-Technicolor full length cartoon). 

House Across the Bay, by Myles Connelly. 
(UA-Walter Wanger). To be directed bv 

Archie Mavo, with, Joan Bennett | 

Housekeeper’s Daughter, by Donald Hender- 
son Clark. (UA-Hal Roach). 

Hunchback of Notre Dame, The, by Victor 
Hugo. (RKO). To be directed by Wil- . 
liam Dieterle, starring Charles Laughton. 

Invisible Stripes, by Warden E. Lawes. (WB). 
To co-star James Cagney and George Raft. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. (RKO). 

jamaica Inn, by Daphne Du Maurier. (Para). 
To be directed in England by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. with Charles Laughton. 

Jungle Boy, The, by Rudyard Kipling. (UA- 
Alexander Korda). To be produced in 
England and Africa with Sabu. 

Kim, by Rudvard Kipling. (MGM). 

a New Orleans, by Beth Brown. 
(Rep). 

Lady Fane, by Mrs. C. V. Jamieson. (TCF). 
To be directed by Walter Lang, starring 
Shirley Temple. 

Light That Failed, The, by Rudyard Kipling. 
(Para). To be directed by William Well- 
man, with Ronald Colman. 

Little Orvie, by Booth Tarkington. (RKO). 

Llano Kid, The, by O. Henry. (Para-Harry 

Sherman). To be produced as A Double- 
Dyed Deceiver, starring Tito Quizar. 

Lover’s Meeting, by Gladys Hurlbut. (U). 

Mad Rumelhearts, The, by Maude Smith Dela- 
van. (Col). 

Man Who Lost Himself, The. bv H. De Vere 
Stackpoole. (RKO). To be produced in 
England, with Leslie Howard as star, co- 
producer and -o-director. 

May Flavin, by Myron Brinig. (MGM). 

Memory of Love, by Bessie Breuer. (RKO). 
To be directed by John Cromwell under 
the title The Kind Men Marry, starring 
Carole Lombard, Cary Grant, and Kay 
Francis. 

Molly, Bless Her, by Frances Marion. (TCF). 
To be produced in England with Gracie 
Fields. 

Moon and Sixpence, The, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. (WB). To star Edward G. 
Robinscn. 

My Personal Life, by Vincent Sheean. (UA- 
Walter Wanger). 

My Son, My Son, by Howard Spring. (UA- 
Edward Small). 
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at the high school level. Readers’ 





With the Radio Editor 


This page is published for teachers and students interested in radio activities 
comments and suggestions are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Drama Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 








from Studio A to the reception room 
when I heard a voice behind me. 

“Oh Mr. Wright!” 

I turned and looked into the eager face 
of the boy who had followed me from 
the studio. 

“Mr. Wright, do you think I could ever 
make a success in radio?” 

I hesitated. He was a high school boy, 
a member of the cast of the radio play 
to which I had just listened. 

“You want to make radio your life 
work ?” I asked. 

“Very much.” There was no mistaking 
the sincerity in his voice. 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t tell you 
whether you would be a success or not. 
You see, somebody asks me that every 
day. No answer I could give would be 
true in all cases, because talents differ, 
and opportunities differ—and sometimes 
just plain luck upsets our profoundest pre- 
dictions.” 

“But you just 
ance—”’ 

“Yes, and an excellent performance it 
was. I liked your work. But I still can’t 
answer your question. It’s practically im- 
possible to say for certain whether or not 
a high school student has what it takes 
to make a really successful radio career. 
Suppose I told you that you have no 
chance. It would only be a guess, and 
such guesses are often wrong. Many great 
actors showed little talent in their early 
days, and were advised by their dramatics 
instructors to give up thoughts of the 
stage. Or, suppose I predict that you will 
succeed. That’s only a guess, too. Many 
students, apparently talented, have been 
encouraged by teachers to pursue artistic 
careers only to end up in failure. Time 
alone can give the right answer.” 

“But I do want to try, and if there’s 
any hope for me, I want to know. Can’t 
you give me any help at all?” 

“Perhaps. Let’s sit on the divan here 
and talk it over.” I seated myself, and he 
perched on the edge of the divan, eyes 
wide with eagerness. 

“If I were you,” I said, “first of all I'd 
ask myself, very honestly, a few important 
questions. Do I like radio work well 
enough to devote my best efforts to it 
for many years in the face of constant 
discouragement and disappointment? Am 
I willing to study constantly to acquire 
the information that every good radio 
worker must have? Can I stand the con- 
finement of long and inconvenient work- 
ing hours, while my friends are out en- 
joying recreation? Do I enjoy and have 
a natural aptitude for public speaking? 
Is my voice pleasant to listen to and 
easy to understand? Do I work well 


| WAS just walking through the door 


heard my _ perform- 
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We want this department of THE HIGH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN to be as helpful as it is 
possible to be on a single page. To this end 
we invite questions on any phase of radio 
from Troupe members and sponsors—or from 
other readers of the magazine, for that mat- 
ter. Your questions may be answered by 
correspondence, or, if they are of general 
interest, they will be answered on this page. 
We do not know all the answers, but we'll 
be glad to go out and get them from those 
who do. 











with other persons under all conditions? 
Am I more interested in doing a job well 
than in the pay I may expect to receive? 
Can I think rapidly and keep my head 
in an emergency? Is my health and phys- 
ical vigor above par? Am I fluent in 
speech, and do I have the ability to ex- 
press myself clearly, pleasingly, and with 
well-chosen words? Am I willing to con- 
tinue through high school and college, 
laying a broad cultural background be- 
fore I attempt to go into radio profes- 
sionally? Unless you can answer most of 
these questions affirmatively, you had 
better forget about radio.” 

“I can say yes to all of them,” the 
young man said confidently. 

“Then you may begin preparation for 
a radio career with reasonable expecta- 
tion of success.” This was the answer 
he wanted. | 

‘“Gee, thanks! 
about—” 

“IT wouldn’t decide in a hurry though,” 
I interrupted. There’s plenty of time. 
You won’t go into radio until after you 
finish college, and by that time you may 
discover that radio isn’t your field after 
all. You answered yes to all the ques- 
tions, but are you sure that that is the 
right answer? No person can be expected 
to judge accurately his own qualifica- 
tions, or to tell for sure what his future 
likes and dislikes will be. Nobody else 
can tell you either—at least not for some 
time to come.’ 

“What good are the questions, then, if 
they can’t be answered ?” 

“They give a realistic picture of the 
conditions that must be met. They help 
you to be honest with yourself. Eventu- 
ally time will give you the answers to 
many of these questions and then, and 
not until then, you will know whether 
or not to try for radio. By the way, 
what were you planning to be before the 
radio bee got in your bonnet?” 

“T’ve always wanted to be a lawyer. 
That’s what my family wants, too. But 
when we got into this radio play—” 

“Why not go on with your plans for 
law. You can—” 

“And give up radio altogether?” The 
boy’s face showed real pain. 


Now how do I go 


“By no means,” I reassured him. ‘‘Go 
on with your radio work. You can do it 
without interferring with plans for law 
or any other profession you may find that 
you like. Read all you can fine about 
radio in books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers. Get before a microphone every 
time you get a chance. Try out for your 
school radio workshop plays such as the 
one you gave today, and if you can’t 
always get an acting part, try to get in 
as announcer or sound effect man. Try 
your hand at writing a radio play. Visit 
this station and others as often as you 
can. You will find the staff always 
friendly and anxious to help you. Listen 
to the better radio programs, and try to 
discover what makes them good. Intelli- 
gent listening is the basis of all study of 
radio. In short, make radio your hobby 
if you like it well enough, only be sure 
that you ride the hobby, and that it 
doesn’t ride you. Remember that you 
may still want to be a lawyer long after 
the thrill of radio has faded. If your lik- 
ing for radio grows stronger and leads 
into a career, well and good. If not, you 
haven’t lost anything, and you’ve had 
fun.” 

“Just one more question, Mr. Wright. 
Is it hard to get started in radio—I mean 
to get a job?” 

“Very, very hard—but not impossible. 
But that question isn’t urgent for you just 
yet. Let’s leave it until later, shall we?” 

“Sure.” The young man rose to go. 
“Thanks a lot for the talk. It helped me 
to see things a little more clearly.” 

I hope that he was right. And just now, 
when we are all making our plans for 
the new school year, let us hope that the 
report of this young man’s problem will 
help other ambitious Thespians to see 
more clearly just what part radio should 
play in their year’s program. 

% % % 

If you would like to learn something about 
radio not only now but in the early days from 
the announcer’s point of view, and enjoy a lot 
of corking stories of escapades at the same time, 
read Ted Husing’s book, Zen Years Before The 
Mike (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935). Don’t let 


Ted fool you, however. It isn’t always that 
thrilling and amusing—in fact, it never is. 


* %* * 
John S. Carlile, Production Manager 


for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has a new book out called Production 


and Direction of Radio Programs. The 


book is complete and authoritative, and 
contains more than the average high 
school student or Worshop director will 
ever assimilate about conceiving, shaping 
up, and producing all types of radio pro- 
grams. Parts of it are a bit too advanced 
for beginners but the information it con- 
tains is invaluable (Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. 
Y., 1939). 


% *% * 


Interesting scripts for high school use may 
be obtained free of charge from Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. These scripts are really good, and will 
prove popular with any school group. All you 
need to do is to write to the address given above. 
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Pontiac, Mich. 


The major dramatic event of the 1938-39 
season at Pontiac High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 296) was the production of Dulcy, 
given to large audiences on April 12, 13, 14. 
This was the fifteenth annual school play 
staged under the direction of Mr. W. N. 
Viola. Dulcy was also the first school play 
staged in 1925 by Mr. Viola at Pontiac, and 
the repeat performances last spring furnished 
the occasion for honoring the cast of the 1925 
production. Some of the other plays given 
during the past fifteen years have been Jt Pays to 
Advertise, The Royal Family, Clarence, Youth 
Marches On, and Abie’s Irish Rose. 

The 1938-39 season also included the pro- 
duction of a few one-act plays and the special 
production of Adoration of Kings and Shep- 
herds as a Christmas assembly program. The 
year also marked the establishment of Thespian 
Troupe No. 296 with eight students forming 
the charter roll. Mr. Viola was recently ap- 
pointed dramatics director for the General 
Motors Players in Pontiac. His first offering 
for the group will be Dulcy, scheduled for pro- 
duction early in November. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


An evening of three one-act plays (Then 
There Was Buford, Pa’s New Housekeeper, and 
The Valiant) opened the 1938-39 season at 
Ben Davis High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
21), under the direction of Mrs. Elsie B. Ball. 
These were given on December 9. On March 
10 and 13 came the productions of No Men 
Wanted and Stage Door respectively, and the 
year closed with the senior class play, Growing 
Pains, performed on May 19. The season also 
included several one-act plays, an Armistice 
Day Pageant and an Educational Pageant, both 
given in November, and the presentation of 
The Valiant in the Indiana Normal Festival 
early in February. Twenty-four students were 
taken into the Thespian Troupe during the 
year. 


El Centro, Calif. 


An outstanding production of the spring 
semester of last year at Central High School 
was the junior class play, Smilin’ Through, pro- 
duced by Mr. Joe Burcham who _ sponsors 
Thespian Troupe No. 325 at this schoo!. The 
play was directed by Mr. J. V. Stewart. A 
number of students and local concerns assisted 
in making the production one of the most 
successful in recent years. 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


An interesting dramatic event of the spring 
semester last season at Great Neck High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 201) was the Junior 
Players’ production of a night of student- 
directed one-act plays which included The Song 
of Solomon, Thank You, Doctor, and The 
Monkeys Paw. A committee of judges voted 
Walter Loomer and Laurel Cutler, both Thes- 
pians, the best players of the evening and 
chose The Monkey's Paw as the best directed 
play, with Thespian Irwin Lewis taking the 
honors for directing. Dramatics activities at 
this school are under the supervision of Miss 
Marion M. O’Connor. Eight new members 
were taken into the Troupe. 
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Oswego, N. Y. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 118 at 
Oswego High School opened the dramatics 
activities for the spring semester of last season 
with the performance of Growing Pains on 
February 15, 16. The production was under 
the direction of Miss Gladys Steenbergh, Thes- 
pian Troupe Sponsor. Three students became 
members of the Troupe during the year, and 
several more will be taken in this fall. 


Glen Ellyn, Il. 


jane Eyre was given late last January as the 
senior class play at Glenbard Township High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 233), with Miss 
Rachel Whitfield in charge of the production. 
The production staff included a number of 
committees. A large list of program sponsors 
from Glen Ellyn and Lombard added much to 
the success of the play. Eighteen students were 
admitted to Thespian membership during the 
season. 


Fall River, Mass. 


One of the first important dramatics events 
of the 1938-39 season at B. M. C. Durfee High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 254) was the 
presentation of three one-act plays by members 
of the Durfee Dramatic Club on December 21. 
The program included Grandma Pulls the 
String, Where the Cross is Made, and The 
Pierrot of the Minute, all being student-directed 
plays. Late in January the Dramatic Club fol- 
lowed with a special evening’s entertainment 
called Novelty Nite. On February 9 and 10 
came the school operetta, Patience, direcied by 
Miss Helen L. Ladd. 

B. M. C. Durfee High School also acted as host 
for the Massachusetts Drama Festival held on 
April 1 in which the following schools partici- 
pated: Leominster, Somerville, Revere, Everett, 
Hingham, Arlington, and Palmer. Two of the 
plays presented by these schools were chosen 
for the New England Drama Festival which 
was held in Vermont early in May. As a result 
of an active dramatics season, seventeen stu- 
dents qualified for Thespian membership. Miss 
Barbara Wellington, Thespian Regional Direc- 
tor for Massachusetts, has general supervision 
of Gramatics at this high school. 
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Scene from the Junior-Senior class play, NEW FIRES, given by Thespian Troupe No. 251 


at Polson, Montana, High School. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Mr. Harry G. Dotson, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 29 at Ashland High School, reports that 
Thespian membership is the most sought-after 
membership in his school. During the past 
year, Thespians met twice a month, one meet- 
ing being held for the benefit of the regular 
dramatics club. 

Major plays for the year began in November 
with The Tower Room Mystery. In March 
the junior class gave Going on Seventeen, and 
in May the seniors gave for their Play Night 
a group of one-act plays consisting of The 
Trysting Place, Idlings of the King, and The 
Dictator Visits His Mother. All senior Thes- 
pians had parts in these one-act plays. The 
vear also included an all-school carnival and 
participation in several plays contests and fes- 
tivals. Sparkin’ won first place in the Ohio 
Speech League Contest district event and re- 
ceived third place in the state finals at Colum- 
bus. In the Ashland College Contest, members 
of the troupe were first. Sparkin’ was also 
chosen as one of the two best plays given in 
the First Annual Northwestern Ohio High 
School Drama Festival held at Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, early in April. Because of 
this honor the play was chosen for perform- 
ance in the First Ohio High School Drama Fes- 
tival held at Western Reserve University early 
in May where it ranked as one of the most 
amusing plays given. A busy and _ successful 
vear qualified eleven students for Thespian 
membership. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


A major dramatics event last season at 
Fassifern School for Girls was the formation 
of Thespian Troupe No. 145 on March 22, 
with Miss Dorothea Stadelmann acting as 
sponsor. Speakers at this important occasion 
were Dr. Joseph R. Sevier, president of the 
school; Mr. S. L. Woodward, principal, and 
Miss Augusta Hoyle, a member of Troupe No. 
20 of Cleveland, Tenessee. Miss Stadelmann 
explained the aims of the society and adminis- 
tered the oath of membership to the eight 
charter members. 

Activities for the season included the pro- 
ductions of two one-act plays, The Necklace 
Is Mine and My Cousin from Sweden, staged 
on April 1. Earlier in the year, the regular 
dramatics club gave The Witch’s Doll. Special 
productions in May included the May Day 
pageant, The Sleeping Beauty, and the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, The Mikado, which 
was the last big production of the year. 


Wichita, Kansas 

Five full-length productions were given last 
season at Wichita High School East (Thespian 
Troupe No. 58), under the general supervision 
of Miss Hazel Shamleffer. The year began 
with the Senior Dramatics Class play, Swamp 
House. On December 14, the Senior and 


(Continued on page 24) 





Directed by Lillian G. Brown. 
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The HicH ScHooL. THESPIAN Awards the Palm 
(1938-39 Season) 


(with apologies to Stage Magazine) 

To Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., and members of Troupe No. 283 at Knoxville, Tenn., High School, 
for having qualified and admitted the largest number of students (58) to membership during 
the 1938-39 season. (Troupe No. 283 also admitted the largest number—44—during the 1937-38 
season.) Knoxville has a student enrollment of 2,300. The 1938-39 season included six full- 
length plays, fifteen one-act plays, an operetta, an all-school revue, participation in two drama 
festivals, and a number of radio programs. 

To Miss Florence M. Rees and members of Troupe No. 256 at Twin Falls, Idaho, High 
School, for having qualified and admitted the second largest number of students (56) during 
the 1938-39 season. The season included three major plays, with two performances of each 
double-cast, an operetta, entry in the state drama festival, and a number of one-act plays. 
Student enrollment about 1,000. 

To Mrs. C. D. Kearns, sponsor for Troupe No. 354 at Penn High School, Greenville, Pa., 
for having qualified and admitted the third largest number (46) of students for the season. 
The year’s dramatic program included three major productions, one-act plays, and participation 
in a play festival. School enrollment 760. 


WITH HONORABLE MENTION 


To Sponsor Jessie A. Green, Troupe No. 173, Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 41 
Thespians. To Sponsor Beulah Bayless, Troupe No. 1, Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. 40 Thespians. To Sponsor Dorothy M. Crane, Troupe No. 122, Newport News 
High School, Newport News, Va. 36 Thespians. To Sponsor Janette M. Burns, Troupe No. 
175, State College High School, State College, Pa. 35 Thespians. To Sponsor Hilda L. Schooley, 
Troupe No. 5, Galion High School, Galion, Ohio. 34 Thespians. To Sponsor Bernice Park, 
Troupe No. 92, Springvitle High School, Springville, Utah. 33 Thespians. To Sponsor W. 
Kirtley Atkins, Troupe No. 146, Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Ill. 31 Thespians. 
To Sponsor Dorothy Stone White, Troupe No. 27, Morgantown High School, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 30 Thespians. To Sponsor Doris E. Marsolais, Troupe No. 190, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
High School. 30 Thespians. To Sponsor Ethel Armstrong Gower, Troupe No. 93, Stillwater, 
Minn., High School. 30 Thespians. To Sponsor Gertrude S. Wheeler, Troupe No. 210, Topeka, 
Kansas, High School. 30 Thespians. To Sponsor Margaret M. Fraser, Troupe No. 135, Berlin, 
N. H., High School. 29 Thespians. To Sponsor E. Winifred Opgrande, Troupe No. 360, Plenty- 
wood, Mont., High School. 29 Thespians. To Sponsor Virgil Bergman, Troupe No. 162, Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 29 Thespians. 


* * * * 


To Sponsor Margaret E. Hoke of Delta, Colo., High School for sponsoring the Western 
Slope Drama Festival in which fourteen schools participated. To Sponsor Leitha V. Perkins 
and members of her Troupe No. 53 at Washington Gardner High School, Albion, Mich., for 
sponsoring an annual drama festival among the high schools in the district. To Sponsor Bernard 
D. Greeson of Troupe No. 179 at Missouri Valley, Iowa, High School, for sponsoring the 
Harrison County Play Festival in which nine schools participated. To Sponsor Jean A. 
Donahey of Troupe No. 187 at Brownsville, Pa., High School, for ker efficient assistance in 
sponsoring the Drama Festival at California, Pa. To Sponsor Eugene Ryan of Troupe No. 111 
at Burley, Idaho, High School, for sponsoring the Southern Idaho State Festival. To Sponsor 
Wilma Mannell of Troupe No. 196 at Hayden, Colo., High School, for sponsoring the Yampa 
Valley One-Act Play Contest in which nine schools participated. To Sponsor Vernon C. D. 
Pinkham of Troupe No. 218 at Leland and Gray Séminary, Townshend, Vt., for directing the 
Vermont Interscholastic Drama Contest and the New England Drama Day Festival. To Miss 
Barbara Wellington and members of Troupe No. 254 for acting as hosts to the Massachusetts 
Drama Day Festival. 


> *% *¥ * 


To all Troupes that participated in drama festivals and contests during the 1938-39 season. 
* * * 3 * 


* 


To Sponsor Kari Natalie Reed and members of her Troupe No. 73 at Manistee, Mich., 
High School for honoring the 100th member taken into her troupe with a special celebration 
attended by prominent school officials and community leaders. To Sponsor Daniel Turner of 
Troupe No. 273 at East Millinocket, Me., for sponsoring a five-year anniversary program, 


with Prof. Herschel L. Bricker of the University of Maine as one of the speakers. 
* * * * * 


To Miss Doris E. Marsolais and members of Troupe No. 190 at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
High School, for acting as host at the annual banquet for Thespian troupes located in the 
eastern part of Washington and western Idaho. 

* * * * * 


To the sponsors whose increased dramatics activities for the year raised the average of 
major plays produced by Thespian schools from 2, to almost 3. 
* * * * * 


To the sponsors who re-organized their Thespian troupes into more efficient units, and 
created new interest in dramatics in their schools. 
* * * * * 

To the sponsors who took their troupe members to at least one professional or college 
production during the year. 
* * * * *¥ 


To Regional Director H. H. Brockhaus of Oregon who did much to bring Thespianskip to 
the attention of high schools in his State. 
* * * * * 

To the Troupes in Florida that united last spring in holding the first convention of Florida 
Thespians. 


* * * * * 


To all Thespian sponsors who in any way contributed in making the 1938-39 season the 
best in the history of the society. 
* * * * * 


To all high schools in America, in the Thespian Society and out, that did their part to 


bring out the value of dramatics as part of our educational process and as a means of using 
our leisure time wisely. 
* * * * > 


To the dramatics teachers and club sponsors who begin the present school year with their 
dramatics activities already planned for the season. 
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BEST THESPIAN ROLL 
OF HONOR 


(1938-39 SEASON) 


Students whose names appear below 
were chosen as “Best Thespians’ for 
their respective troupes for the 1938-39 
school year, an honor awarded for 
superior work in the interests of dra- 
matics and faithfulness to the ideals of 
The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High Schools. 


James Hendry, Ruth Krieger, Troupe No. 1, 
Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Bill Smoot, Troupe No. 2, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Senior High School. 

Donn Layton, Troupe No. 7, Johnstown, 
Ohio, High School. 

William O’Donnell, Troupe No. 8, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., Academy. 

Billy Hillman, Leonard Lewis, Troupe No. 
10, Madison High School, Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

Donald Long, Barbara Long, Troupe No. 12, 
Sac City, Iowa, High School. 

Ernest Bruffey, Kathleen Gottlab, Troupe 
No. 13, Sweet Grass County High 
School, Big Timber, Mont. 

Dick Sutter, La Vere Swanson, Troupe No. 
14, New Kensington, Pa., High School. 

Jay Steubenhaus, Joan McGovern, Troupe 
No. 15, Roger Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Betty Metcalf, Jerry Webb, Troupe No. 16, 
Harrisburg, Ill., Township High School. 

Charles Eggert, Betty Newman, Troupe No. 
17, Aurora, Nebr., High School. 

Raymond Orwig, Troupe No. 18, York Town- 
ship High School, Clyde, Ohio. 

Bill Newhouse, Ruth Sheets, Troupe No. 19, 
Flemington, W. Va., High School. 

Sam Varnell, Troupe No. 20, Bradley High 
School, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Eva Mae Causey, Kenneth Lam, Troupe No. 
21, Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Betty O’Connor, Joe Beck, Troupe No. 22, 
Powell County High School, Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

Margaret Boland, Billy Hinds, Troupe No. 
23, Williamson, W. Va., High School. 

Casper Brewer, Troupe No. 26, Whape- 
ton, N. Dak., High School. 

John Gibbs, Troupe No. 27, Morgantown, 
W. Va., High School. 

Joan Echelberger, Troupe No. 29, Ashland, 
Ohio, High School. 

Virginia Harding, Troupe No. 32, Delta, 
Colo., High School. 

Bill Powell, Troupe No. 34, Fairview, W. 
Va., High School. 

Ellen Hoefener, Doris Ulrich, Troupe No. 36, 
Pierce, Nebr., High School. 

Ellen Mitchell, Troupe No. 37, Grant County 
Rural High School, Ulysses, Kansas. 

Eva Joy Walgreen, Troupe No. 39, Preston, 
Idaho, High School. 

Marjory Chaddock, Troupe No. 40, Cam- 
eron, W. Va., High School. 

Jimmie Carruthers, Troupe No. 42, El Dor- 
ado, Ark., High School. 

Lloyd Garner, Jack Booth, Troupe No. 43, 
Hundred, W. Va., High School. 

Eleanor Osgood, Brereton Hall, Troupe No. 
44, Iowa Falls, Iowa, High School. 
Josibel Griffin, George Reeves, Troupe No. 

45, Kilgore, Texas, Senior High School. 

Joe Nelson, Troupe No. 47, Newton, Kansas, 
High School. 

William Tague, Jeanne Garvey, Troupe No. 
54, Eastwood High School, Syracuse, 
N 


~ 
Nancy June Stofford, Troupe No. 56, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, High School. 
Joan Robinson, Troupe No. 57, Columbus, 
Indiana, High School. 
Ben Davis, Robert Hill, Troupe No. 59, Dan- 
ville, Ill., High School. 
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Elton Fry, Troupe No. 60, Boulder, Colo., 
Senior High School. 

Velma Jane Thatcher, Troupe No. 62, Town- 
ship High School, Jerseyville, Il. 

Katherine Pagano, Troupe No. 63, East 
Haven, Conn., High School. 

Earl Bohn, Troupe No. 65, Rocky River, 
Ohio, High School. 

Bill Stires, James Tate, Troupe No. 66, Leh- 
man High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Presley French, Troupe No. 67, Central City, 
Nebr., Senior High School. 

Mary Boyce, Troupe No. 70, Laramie, Wyo., 
High School. 

Betty Dahlberg, Agnes Callanan, Troupe No. 
71, Springfield, Minn., High School. 
Florence Smith, Virginia Margaret Williams, 
Troupe No. 72, Alderson, W. Va., High 

School. 

Gilman Gambs, Troupe No. 73, Manistee, 
Mich., High School. 

Frank Freiderick, Troupe No. 74, Middle- 
town, N. Y., High School. 

James Mitchell, Troupe No. 77, Garfield 
High School, Akron, Ohio. 

Shirley Hoefer, Troupe No. 83, Lemmon, 
S. Dak., High School. 

Carl Ward, Troupe No. 85, Mission, Texas, 
High School. 

Margaret Nix, Troupe No. 87, Logan County 
High School, Sterling, Colo. 

Gwynn Lewis, Troupe No. 89, Struthers, 
Ohio, Junior-Senior High School. 
Elaine Field, Troupe No. 90, Kingwood, 

W. Va., High School. 

Marcella Sawyer, Troupe No. 93, Stillwater, 
Minn., High School. 

Betty Toper, Troupe No. 94, York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Christie Jersild, Ruthie Johnson, Troupe No. 

103, Neenah, Wis., High School. 

Louis Bacon, Troupe No. 106, Champaign, 
Ill., High School. 

Ann Shindel, Troupe No. 107, Newport, Vt., 
High School. 

Nancy Hutchinson, Robert Attmore, Troupe 
No. 108, Kenmore, N. Y., High School. 

Elizabeth Sprague, Troupe No. 109, Liberty, 
N. Y., High School. 

Virginia Merchant, Troupe No. 111, Burley, 
Idaho, High School. 

James Taylor, Troupe No. 113, 
Wash., High School. 

Richard Bernstein, Troupe No. 114, A. B. 
Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
SF 

Don Cunningham, Troupe No. 115, Ceredo- 
Kenova High School, Kenova, W. Va. 

Betty Quay Field, Troupe No. 116, Mount 
Vernon, Indiana, High School. 

Harry Herres, Troupe No. 119, Washington 
High School, New London, Wis. 

Maria Tavormina, Troupe No. 120, South 
Side High School, Rockville Centre, 


Omak, 


N. Y. 

John Smith, Felix Hoffman, Kenneth Gar- 
rison, Troupe No. 122, Newport News, 
Va., High School. 

Jean Hall, Troupe No. 123, Laconia, N. H., 
High School. 

Jack Bush, Tom Fox, Troupe No. 124, Maury 
High School, Dandridge, Tenn. 

Dick Gillespie, Helen Senz, Troupe No. 126, 
Alton, Ill., Senior High School. 

Stephanie Thrasher, Norman Patrick, Troupe 
No. 127, Salem, N. J., High School. 

Walter Turner, Troupe No. 130, Seminole 
High School, Sanford, Fla. 

Louise Murray, Troupe No. 131, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., High School. 

Marshall Edwards, Troupe No. 132, Coates- 
ville, Pa., High School. 

Wendell Reese, Troupe No. 136, High School 
North, Wichita, Kansas. 

Betty Lee Marshall, Jerry Gilliland, Troupe 
No. 138, Martin High School, Laredo, 
Texas. 

John Spitko, Ida Makoid, Troupe No. 139, 
Bridgeport, Pa., High School. 

Paul Evans, Muriel Galbraith, Troupe No. 
146, Pekin, Ill., Community High School 


(Additional names will be listed in the November 
issue. ) 
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Winning Programs of the 1938-39 Seasons 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 


First Place: The Merchant of Venice, Troupe No. 353 at Abilene High School, Abilene, 
Texas. Directed by Mr. C. B. Ford. The most interesting and attractive program received 
at the National Office during the 1938-39 season. In three colors, with type in Old English, 
containing notes on Shakespeare as a dramatist, comments on Shylock, Portia, and Antonio 
as the leading characters, motifs for each scene as expressed by quotations from the play, 
drawing showing a canal scene in Venice, full notes on the production staff, cast of characters, 
etc. A program well designed and made valuable by the information it contains for the 
theatre audience. Congratulations, Mr. Ford! (Prize, $3.00.) 

Second Place: Ceiling Zero, Troupe No. 190 at Coeur d’Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. Directed by Miss Doris E. Marsolais. A program of small size, but containing 
complete information for the audience, including definitions of aviation terms and announce- 
ments of forthcoming play productions. (Prize, $2.00.) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Our Town, Troupe No. 178, Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. Directed by Mr. 
M. W. Wickersham. A map of “our town” added much to the novelty of the program. 

Abie’s Irish Rose, Troupe No. 226, Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Directed by Miss Lillie Mae Bauer. Interestingly designed in three colors, with notes on the 
first professional production of this play. 

Wings of the Morning, Troupe No. 355, St. Mary’s High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. Troupe 
sponsor Sister Mary Immaculate. Cleverly designed program in light and dark blue, with 
Thespian mask showing through front cover. 

The Patsy, Troupe No. 74, Middletown High School, Middletown, N. Y. Directed by Miles 
S. McLain and Viola E. Madaras. Interesting because of list of coming events included on 
the back cover. Thespian mask on front cover. 

Program for banquet held by Thespians of Troupe No. 73 at Manistee High School, 
Manistee, Michigan, in honor of the 100th member taken into the troupe. Miss Natalie Reed, 
sponsor. Program listed charter members admitted in 1929, Best Thespians for each season 
since 1931, program for evening, Troupe officers and active members, and Loyalty Song. 

Seven Sisters, Troupe No. 322, Clayton High School, Clayton, Mo. Directed by Mr. Bland- 
ford Jennings. In blue and gold (Thespian colors). Impressive because of its size and the 
number of advertisements included. 


WE ALSO LIKED 

Howdy Stranger, Troupe No. 148, San Bernardino, Calif., High School. Mr. Howard H. 
Palmer, director. The Goose Hangs High, Troupe No. 356, Grand Ledge, Mich., High School. 
Miss Eleanor Yinger, director. As You Like It On Skis, Troupe No. 256, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
High School. Miss Florence Rees, director. Pride and Prejudice, Troupe No. 200, Charleston, 
W. Va., High School. Mr. Lawrence W. Smith, director. “One Act Play Festival,’ Troupe 
No. 53, Washington Gardner High School, Albion, Mich. Miss Leitha V. Perkins, troupe 
sponsor. Program for The Great Choice and The Tenth Word, Troupe No. 58, Wichita High 
School North, Wichita, Kansas. Miss Hazel Shamleffer, director. Seven Sisters, Troupe No. 
190, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. Miss Doris E. Marsolais, director. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Place: Program for three one-act plays given by Thespian Troupe No. 70 at Laramie, 
Wyoming, High School. Directed by Miss Velma Linford. A program in colors of blue and 
gold, with the Thespian insignia on the cover. Attractive and neat. (Prize, $3.00.) 

Second Place: Beginner’s Luck, Thespian Troupe No. 267, Cheney, Washington, High 
School. Directed by Miss Betty Mowery. An attractive program in various colors that un- 
doubtedly added much interest to the production. (Prize, $2.00.) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The Ghost Flies South, Troupe No. 324, Wyoming Community High School, Wyoming, III. 
Miss Margaret L. Meyn, director. Interestingly planned with a synopsis of the play included. 

A Star in the Night, Troupe No. 352, Robbinsdale Sr. High School, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Miss Bess Sinnott, Troupe Sponsor. An attractively designed program in red and white. 

Thespian Banquet—Initiation Program used by Troupe No. 43 at Hundred High School, 
Hundred, W. Va. Miss Virginia Rector, sponsor. Program in the form of the letter “T” in 
Thespian colors of blue and gold. 

American, Very Early, Troupe No. 273, Garret Schenck, Jr., High School, East Millinocket, 


Me. Directed by Mr. Daniel Turner. Interesting because of the production notes addressed 
to the audience. 


WE ALSO LIKED 


“Evening of One-Act Plays,” Troupe No. 282, Longview, Texas, Senior High School. Miss 
Ethel Kaderli, director. Night of January 16th, Troupe No. 52, Emmett, Idaho, High School. 
Mr. Hubert Sharp, director. “Scenes from Shakespeare,’ Troupe No. 357, Kentucky Military 
Institute, Lyndon, Ky. Capt. L. E. Wiley, director. The Phantom Tiger, Troupe No. 352, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., Senior High School. Miss Bess Sinnott, director. “Spring Frolic,” 
Troupe No. 6, Weir High School, Werton, W. Va. Miss Ella P. Harbourt, sponsor. 


GENERAL COMMENTS: 


Printed programs submitted during the 1938-39 season were as good, if not better, than 
those submitted in previous seasons. Mimeographed programs were also as good as those 
submitted in previous years. The total number of programs received was not as high as last 
season’s . . . Thespian sponsors are urged to enter the 1939-40 contest. There is no reason why 
all troupes cannot enter this annual event. Why not assign your troupe secretary the respon- 
sibility of seeing that a copy of all your play programs for this season is mailed to the national 
office. We expect to have an editorial on play programs in an early issue. 


(All programs entered in the 1938-39 contest will be on exhibit at the annual convention 
of The American Educational Theatre Association in Chicago this coming December.) 
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YOUR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AT 


ithaca College 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


offers specialized work in 


e DRAMATIC ART 
e ENGLISH 
e SPEECH 


{thaca is an accredited college offer- 
ing degrees in three fields only: 
Drama, Music, and Physical Edu- 
cation. The curriculum is based 
on the modern need for specialized, 
practical, individualized education. 
Graduates are certified to teach in 
secondary schools. Many are heard 
on the radio and stage. 


WRITE FOR PICTORIAL BULLETIN 


WINN F. ZELLER 


Director, Department of Drama 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 











Are YOU 
Tournament 


Minded? 


Judging from the requests which have been 
coming to us for prize-winning p:ays it would 
seem that 1939-40 promises to be an out- 
standing season in tournament activity. 





We are prepared! We have plays galore 
with prize-winning records and many new 
publications that promise to be in the blue 
ribbon class when the season is ended. 


To make it easier for High School Thespians 
to select their tournament entries we have 
compiled 


A Selected Group of Baker’s 
Plays in One Act 


Suitable for Tournaments and Dramatic 
Festivals with 
Judging Standards for One Act Plays 
Foreword by F. L. Winship 
Director Speech Activities | 
University of Texas | 





Send for a free copy 


BAKER'S PLAYS | 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hi'l Street 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Scene from the junior class play, LITTLE WOMEN, presented at Wahpeton, N. Dak., High 
School under the direction of Miss Ida M. Erstad. 








(Continued from page 21) 
Junior Dramatics classes gave a special Christ- 
mas program consisting of readings and Tab- 
leaux. Fanny and the Servant Problem, given 
on February 16, was the second major pro- 
duction of the senior Dramatics Classes. On 
March 22, the Junior Dramatics Class gave 
an evening of one-act plays, and the senior 
class play, The Spider and the Fly, brought 
the season to a close on May 12. The year 
also included the production of one-act plays. 
Thirteen students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership. 


Eveleth, Minn. 


All senior Thespians at Eveleth Senior High 
School (Troupe No. 165) appeared in the pro- 
duction of the senior play, Stage Door, given 
on May 5 under the direction of Miss Maurine 
Morgan. The past season also included the 
production of a number of one-act plays given 
in assembly, and a musical program consisting 
of four original scenes. Due to the large size 
of the troupe, only six students were admitted 
during the year. Miss Morgan acted as official 
Thespian representative to the annual conven- 
tioh of the Central Association Teachers of 
Speech held in Minneapolis last spring. 


River Forest, Ill. 

Members of Thespian Troupe No. 306 at 
Trinity High School sponsored last spring the 
seventh annual Model Stage Contest among 
students interested in dramatics. Thirty-five 
stages were entered, depicting many varied and 
interesting scenes from both classic and modern 
plays. The prize-winning stage was a replica 
of the Shakespearean theatre and the scene 
was taken from The Merchant of Venice. The 
stage was made of heavy, white illustration 
cardboard. The figures were made of pipe- 
stem cleaners and covered with material. Sec- 
ond prize was awarded to a Voodoo scene from 
Emperor Fones. Some of the other model 
stages were based on scenes from Mary of 
Scotland, On Borrowed Time, Alice in Won- 
derland, Tom Sawyer, Robin Hood, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Stagecoach, Skylark, What A 
Life, Macbeth and Hamlet. Eighteen students 
were taken into the troupe under the spon- 
sorship of Miss Frances Young. 


Darien, Conn. 

Three full-length plays were given during 
the past year at Darien High School (Troupe 
No. 308) under the direction of Miss Elsa 
Pettersson. The first production, Lucky Break, 
was staged by the senior class on November 
18. The junior class gave the second play, 
The Whole Town’s Talking, on January 20. 
The third major play was Fly Away Home, 
staged by the Dramatics Club on March 3. 
The season also included the production of one- 
act plays, a series of weekly fifteen-minute 
broadcasts during January, February, and 


March, and a student body Minstrel Show on- 


April 14. A number of students qualified for 
Thespian membership as a result of their work 
in dramatics. 





Albion, Nebr. 


Excellent rating was awarded to Auf Wei- 
dershen staged by students of Albion High 
School in the state play contest held at Co- 
lumbus on April 12. Principal dramatics events 
for the past year included two one-act plays, 
The Valiant and A Bed of Petunias, produced 
early in November; the junior class play, New 
Fires, given on December 9; the all-school 
play, Night of January 16th, staged on Febru- 
ary 28; and the senior class production of The 
Admirable Crichton which ended the season 
on May 3. The Speech Department, which was 
under the supervision of Miss Frances Bliss, 
also sponsored several plays and readings for 
community groups and convocation during the 
year. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Polly of the Circus, given on November 18, 
19, opened the 1938-39 dramatics year at 
Eastwood High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
54), with Miss Cecilia C. Anderson in charge. 
The senior class gave New Fires early in Janu- 
ary as the second major play of the year. 
Much interest was shown in the production of 
an evening of one-act plays on March 31. The 
program included Good Night Please, Howl 
of the Wolf, and Wild Hobby-Horses. The 
fourth and final full-length play of the year 
was You Can’t Take It With You, staged 
jointly by the Thespian club and the Dramatics 
club. Twelve students qualified for Thespian 
membership during the season. 


Danville, Il. 


Two full-length plays were given during the 
spring semester of last year at Danville High 
School (Troupe No. 59), under the direction of 
Miss Mary Miller. The first of these, Early to 
Bed—Early to Rise, was given on February 9. 
The second play, 320 College Avenue, was given 
by the senior class on April 28. The year also 
included the production of more than ten one- 
act plays by the dramatics club. Eleven students 
were taken into the Troupe during the year. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Dramatics activities during the past year at 
Robbinsdale Senior High School came to a 
climax with the Thespian Play Festival held on 
May 16, 17, and 18. Student-directed plays in 
this important event included Sod, Love In 
Bloom, Undercurrent, Undertow, This Is So 
Sudden, Finger of God, Orchids for Marie, His 
First Shave, and a scene from Ghost Story. 

The season also included the junior class play, 
Phantom Tiger, given in November ; the senior 
class play, Headed for Eden, staged on May 12; 
the production of several one-act plays for 
assembly; Star In The Night, an all-school 
Christmas pageant; a declamatory festival in 
February, and a music festival and a band con- 
cert held early in the spring. All dramatics 
activities, including the sponsorship of Thespian 
Troupe No. 352, were under the supervision of 
Miss Bess Sinnott. 
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Prophetstown, Ill. 


The 1938-39 dramatic season at Prophets- 
town High School (Troupe No. 244) opened 
with the junior class play, New Fires, on No- 
vember 15. The senior class gave the other 
full-length play of the season, Spring Fever, 
late in April. The year’s activities also included 
several one-act plays performed at the school 
assemblies, dramatics club meetings, etc. Chek- 
hov’s The Boor received a rating of “A” in 
the sub-district dramatic festival held at Gene- 
seo, Illinois. The play was also entered in the 
district contest held at Monmouth College on 
March 17. All activities of the dramatic de- 
partment were directed by Miss Pearl M. Rum- 
ble. Six students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership. 


Vandalia, Il. 


Fourteen one-act plays were part of the 1938-39 
dramatics season at Vandalia High School, with 
Mr. F. H. Dearworth as director. The year also 
included the production of the senior class play, 
New Fires, and the junior class play, Apron 
String Revolt, and a school operetta, Campus 
Daze or Carrie Comes to College. The year’s 
busy dramatics program qualified twenty-four 
students for membership in Thespian Troupe 
No. 245 which Mr. Dearworth sponsored. 


Canton, N. Y. 


The Masquers Club production of The 
Miracle on April 4 was the only long play 
given last season at Canton High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 259) with Miss Mary Ella 
Bovee as sponsor. This play was later repeated 
at the Little Theatre Tournament sponsored 
by Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, with 
Alice Reese receiving a fifty dollar scholarship 
for her performance as Ma Scott. Another 
play, Quiet Home Wedding, was entered in 
the Northern New York League One-Act Play 
Tournament held in December. Six students 
were taken into the society. 


Paris, Tenn. 


Growing Pains, staged by Thespians of Troupe 
No. 198 at Grove High School, was the first 
full-length play of the spring semester last sea- 
son, staged under the direction of Mrs. Clem 
Krider. Senior Thespians closed the year with 
their production of Skidding. The semester also 
included the production of several one-act plays 
given in assembly. 


Lemmon, S. Dak. 


The Darktown Minstrel opened the 1938-39 
dramatics season for students at Lemmon High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 83), with Miss 
Helen Movius in charge. Memories of 1918 
followed as an Armistice Day program in which 
Thespians and members of the Music Depart- 
ment co-operated. Balmy Days, given by the 
junior class, was the first full-length play of the 
year. On February 7 the Speech Department 
and Thespians gave an evening of three one-act 
plays, and the senior class closed the vear on 
May 23, 24, with the play, The Eyes of Tlaloc, 
the girls’ parts being double cast. The season 
also included the production of one-act plays, 
the observance of National Drama Week, the 
operetta Belle of Bagdad, Senior Class Night 
which included the production of the one-act 
play Yellow Tickets, and the Annual Thespian 
Banquet held on May 18. During the past few 
years Miss Movius has developed an active in- 
terest in dramatics among students and towns- 
people. 


Casper, Wyo. 


Miss Beulah Bayless, energetic dramatics 
director and Thespian Sponsor at Natrona 
County High School (Troupe No. 1), is the 
author of an historical drama entitled Inde- 
pendence Rock, staged on April 27, 28 of last 
spring as the senior class play. The play is based 
upon early events in the history of the West 
and includes a number of pioneers who in 1860 


camped at Independence Rock along the Ore- 
gon Trail. 
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MISS MINERVA AND WILLIAM GREEN 
HILL. Pauline Phelps. 3-act comedy. A 
dramatization of Frances Boyd Calhoun’s 
beloved book by the same title. 5 m. 6 f. 
Int. It is very probable that no new play 
offered this year will receive such whole- 
hearted welcome as will this play. Schools 
have so ardently hoped that there would 
be a dramatization made of this book 
with its interesting characters and de- 
lightful humor. From the time that William 
Green Hill comes to live with his spinster 
aunt, Miss Minerva, to the fall of the cur- 
tain there is humor enough to satisfy any 
audience. The characters are: William 
Green Hill; Jimmy Garner, a boy of his 
own age; the neighbor girls, Frances and 
Lina; Miss Minerva and the Major (her 
lifelong admirer); Cecelia Case, the pret- 
tiest young woman in the town, and 
Maurice Richmond, her former sweetheart, 
and Bert Ravenal, her present one; Mrs. 
Garner, Jimmie’s mother; and Sarah Jane, 
a fat negress, who furnishes more than 
her share of the comedy. Royalty, 510.00. 


75¢ 
BISHOP AND THE CONVICT, THE. Paul- 


ine Phelps. One-act play founded on an 
incident in “Les Miserables” by Victor 
Hugo. 3 m. 2 f. Int. 25 min. This is one 
of the best dramatizations that we have 
ever read. The story is the familiar one 
of Jean Valjean stealing the bishop’s can- 
dlesticks, and the generous character of 
the bishop is beautifully portrayed. An 
excellent contest play of royalty merit but 
without royalty. Characters: the bishop, 
Jean Valjean, the bishop’s sister, and 


1631 South Paxton Street 





NEW PLAYS 


Our new 1940 catalog of Readings, Plays, and Entertainments is now ready. 
Copies free upon request. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
Dept. T 





maid, which are all strong characters; the 


captain of the police is a minor part. 50¢ 
EDDIE GREETS A HERO. Kathryn 
Wayne. One-act comedy of youth. Int. 


2m. 4 f. 25 min. Sixteen-year-old Eddie 
Coleman is to make a speech at the High 
School Athletic Field to welcome Douglas 
Corrigan. Unmindful of time, he is re- 
hearsing his speech when his family 
comes home and tells him it is time he was 
ready. Then everything goes wrong. His 
shirts are at the laundry, his shoes at the 
shoemaker’s, and there is excitement and 
humor enough in a few minutes to satisfy 
any audience. The characters are all 
young (even Eddie’s mother is young in 
appearance). The others in the cast are: 
Eddie’s sister and her boy friend; Betty, 
Eddie’s girl friend; and Daisy, the school 
girl who assists Mrs. Coleman on Satur- 
days. 50c 


HERBIE AND THE MUMPS. Marjorie M. 
Williams. One-act comedy. 3 m. 3 f. 
Int. 20 min. We predict that this will be 
one of the most popular ’teen age plays 
offered this year. Herbie is “too young” 
to go to the freshman dance with his sis- | 
ters, but not too young to “do all the dirty | 
work.” Because of unforeseen circum- 
stances, he is left alone to meet the young | 
men who are to be his sisters’ escorts. 
Herbie fakes an attack of mumps and 
leads the young men to believe the girls | 
have the mumps, too. The play has a 
happy ending for every one but Herbie 
who, it is discovered, really does have the 
mumps. Herbie’s mother is the only adult | 
character. 50c 


Sioux City, lowa 
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The season also included the production of 
Spring Dance in November, a group of four 
one-act plays entered in a local contest spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club, and the production 
of a number of one-act plays given in assembly 
and before local clubs. At the University of 
Wyoming Drama Festival held at Laramie on 
April 15, 16, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
entered by Natrona County High School with 
Miss Bayless as director, was awarded first 
place. James Hendry and Ruth Krieger where 
chosen as best actor and best actress respective- 
ly. The many dramatics activities sponsored 
during the year resulted in forty members being 
qualified for Thespian membership. 


Laramie, Wyo. 


Members of Troupe No. 70 at Laramie 
High School, with Miss Velma Linford as spon- 
sor began their activities for the 1938-39 sea- 
son early in the fall with a series of meetings 
and the initiation of new members. The first 
dramatic success of the year was the comedy, 
Tomboy, given on October 20th. The Lost 
Star was given in December as a Christmas 
play. Five new members were taken into the 
troupe in January, and a successful produc- 
tion of Beligve It or Not followed early in 
February. An interesting evening of three one- 
act plays, Grandma, Old Style, Peggy, and 
The Romancers, was given on April 1. Peggy 
was later entered in the Drama Festival spon- 
sored by the University of Wyoming. The final 
full-length play of the year was New Fires, 
staged by the senior class. A large number of 
students became eligible as a result of their 
work in dramatics. The year closed with a 
dinner which was attended by all members of 
the troupe, the speaker for the occasion being 
Mrs. Mabel DeKay, former dramatic director 
at the University of Wyoming. 


Albion, Mich. 


One of the most delightful productions in 
recent years at Washington-Gardner High 


School was that of the Hungarian comedy, 
Seven Sisters, given on April 21 under the 
direction of Miss Leitha V. Perkins. Other 
full-length plays given earlier in the year 
included The Magistrate, March 31, and Petti- 
coat Fever, staged in December. Much interest 
was also shown in the annual one-act play 
festival held under the sponsorship of Thespian 
Troupe No. 53 on May the 27. Plays in this 
event were entered by Washington-Gardner 
High School, and the high schools from Jack- 
son, Battle Creek, and Marshall. Miss Per- 
kins, sponsor for Troupe No. 53, is largely 
responsible for the success of this annual event. 


Harrisburg, Ill. 


Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 16 at Harrisburg Township High School, 
writes that the 1938-39 season was the most 
interesting and successful one in dramatics in re- 
cent years. Activities began with the senior class 
play, Wings of the Morning, given to a large 
audience on November 21. All the leading parts 
were taken by Thespians. The junior play, 
Growing Pains, proved equally successful as the 
final play of the year on May 19. The year also 
included the production of many one-act plays, 
the study of radio broadcasts of “Great Plays” 
which proved excellent sources of held and en- 
joyment. Among Thespians who did outstand- 
ing work other than acting were Charles Hagler 
in make-up, Helen Blaine as president, and 
Georgia Gram, Lois Reynolds, Betty Metcalf, 
and Robert Armstrong for participating in read- 
ing contests. 


Switchback, W. Va. 


Bashful Bobby opened the dramatic program 
for the 1938-39 season at Elkhorn High School 
(Troupe No. 206), with Miss Gertrude E. 
Skaggs as director. This was followed by the 
senior class play, Autograph Anne, given on 
April 27. The year closed with The Littlest 
Bridesmaid, staged by the Elkhorn Players on 
May 8. Six students were taken into the 
troupe. 
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A Really important Play 
By a Really Important Author 


“The Captains 
and the Kings 


By Channing Pollock 


Here is a moving one-act play by a master 
craftsman, in which the priests and generals 
and ministers of The Great Kingdom are 
waiting for The Great King they have served, 
but never seen. They find him a poor and 
simple man, unconcerned with robes and 
ceremonies, and unable to understand their 
interpretation of his commands. Here, Mr. 
Pollock challenges the church as inspiringly 
as he did in The Fool and meets his own 
challenge even more cogently and eloquently. 


Royalty, $10.00 if admission is charged 
$5.00 if no admission is charged 
Books, 50 cents each 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
































PRESSING 
THE DART 


A History of Costume for the Theatre 


By FAIRFAX PROUDFIT WALKUP 


Pasadena Playhouse 


indispensable for directors, teachers and students 
of costume. It is a practical guide to costumes 
of all ages and countries and covers every dis- 
tinguishing item of dress, hairdress, and acces- 


sory. It contains many illustrations, working 

drawings, and suggestions as to color, materials, 

etc. 379 pages, $4.00 
<= 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 


By HEFFNER, SELDEN, and SELLMAN, with an 
appendix on Costume and Make-up by , 
WALKUP, (Revised Edition) 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 


for the Amateur Theatre. By W. P a 
2.5 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 


By SELDEN and SELLMAN (Revised ae 
3.75 


A PLAYER'S HANDBOOK 


By SAMUEL SELDEN $2 00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square, New York City 
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THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Available to Universities, Colleges, High 
Schools, Grade Schools and Dramatic 
Groups in General. 


Send for FREE Copy Today! 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 


ill Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
137 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cleveland, Tenn. 


Productions for the spring semester of last 
year at Bradley High School included Growing 
Pains, staged on March 23, and The Youngest, 
given by the senior class on May 12. Both 
plays were under the direction of Mrs. A. J. 
Poston, sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 20 at 
this school. Other dramatic activities of the 
1938-39 season included the production of sev- 
eral one-act plays, four of which were staged in 
a play festival held on December 14, and two 
musical productions, The Feast of the Little 
Lanterns and Cleopatra. Twenty-one students 
qualified for Thespian membership. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Under the direction of Miss Helen Reimund, 
dramatics activities for the spring semester of 
last year at Bellefontaine High School began 
with the fifth annual Thespian Night consisting 
of the three one-act plays, The Dormitory Dub, 
A Fourth at Bridge, and A Message From 
Khufu, staged on March 31 with members of 
Trouple No. 100 as sponsors. The second 
production came on April 21 with the junior 
class giving The Clutching Claw. The senior 
class closed the year with the production of 
Holiday. Activities also included one-act plays, 
a Stunt Night, and the operetta, Chonita, given 
by the Music Department. On April 22, A 
Message From Khufu was given in the Central 
Ohio Play Festival held at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Boulder, Colo. 


Five major productions constituted the dra- 
matic season for 1938-39 at Boulder High 
School (Troupe No. 60), with Mr. Theodore 
Skinner as director and Thespian sponsor. The 
first of these, Kind Lady, was given on Novem- 
ber 16. On December 22, came the senior 
class play, Growing Pains. On March 2, the 
dramatics club gave You Can’t Take It With 
You, and followed with a second play, Captain 
Applejack, on April 21. The dramatics club 
and Thespians closed the year with the produc- 
tion of four one-act plays on May 11. The 
spring semester also included a miscellaneous 
program entitled, “Booster Vodville,’ staged on 
March 31. 


Wahpeton, N. Dak. 


A program of three one-act plays, including 
Romany Chi, Be Home By Midnight, and Blue 
Beads, was the first major production of the 
1938-39 season at Wahpeton High School 
(Thespian Trouple No. 26), with Miss Ida M. 
Erstad as director. On March 1, the senior 
class followed with the second major produc- 
tion, Jt Never Rains, and the junior class closed 
the season with a performance of Little Women 
on April 28. The year also included the pro- 
duction of numerous one-acts, one of which, 
Love Song, received fourth place in the May 
Festival. 


Madison, S. Dak. 


Heart Trouble, staged by the junior class on 
February 1, was the first long play of the 
spring semester at Central High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 302), with Miss Mabel 
Phelps, troupe sponsor, and Miss Winifred Ner- 
vig as directors. The second long play of the 
semester was That’s The Ticket, produced by 
the senior class on May 24. Several one-acts 
and a pageant, The Nativity, were also pro- 
duced during the year. A group of fifteen stu- 
dents qualified for Thespian membership. 
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NEW 


THE FIFTH 
YEAR BOOK 


of 


SHORT PLAYS 





Fifteen one-act plays of the same 
high quality that has characterized 
the four preceding volumes... all 
without a royalty charge...each 
play published in pamphlet form 


as well as in the anthology. 


The volume, $2.50, postpaid. 
Pamphlets, each 50 cents. 





CONTENTS 


YELLOW SHEET...... Robert E. Johnson 
REMEMBER THE DAWN.Blandford Jennings 
Tue Lost Kiss........ Margaret Douglas 
ONE-ROOM APARTMENT...... Mel Dinelli 
THE Last CurtTAIN...... Neal L. Hosey 
CoNcISE ACCOUNT. Janet Kaiherine Smith 
YOURS AND MINE...... Ella Mae Daniel 
TRAMPLED GARDEN..Frances J. Robinson 
Mayor For A Day...... Ralph Birchard 
THE VANE EFFoRT........ Wilton Tolles 
Two HunprebD Rivers. Guernsey Le Pelley 
THE MIRACLE OF CHRISTMAS 


Adee REKE Kos exw May Emery Hall 
WITCHIN’ RACKET....... Virgil L. Baker 
THE OTHER SON.......... Ray E. Hurd 


STAR ON THE TRAIL. A gnes Emelie Peterson 





FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


Foot-Loose....Charles Quimby Burdette 
THE Merry Hares.A gnes Emelie Peterson 
Cross My Heart....McRae and Savage 
A VOICE IN THE DarK....Jean Provence 
RUNNING WILD.......... Glenn Hughes 
BEASTY PURBENG. 6606000 Robert Maloy 
RELATIVES BY AFFECTION. Robert St. Clair 


THE GREEN VINE..Nan Bagby Stephens 





FOUR * ONE-ACTS 


Jacop Comes Home...William Kozlenko 
HYACINTH ON WHEELS.....Walter Kerr 
STRANGE ROap........ John M. Houston 


Write for our new 1940 play catalogue. 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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LONGMANS’ 
PLAYS 


A FINE, selected list of 

one-act and three- 
act farces, comedies, 
mysteries, and dramas 
with special Director's 
Manuscript. Ask us to 
send you our 1940 free 
play catalogue which 
will help you to plan 
your season. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Polson, Montana 


Five full-length plays were given last season 
at Polson High School. The Junior-Senior pro- 
duction of New Fires late in October opened 
the year. Early in December followed the 
Freshmen-Sophomore play, The Littlest Brides- 
maid. Thespians gave the third production, 
Headed for Eden, late in February. On March 
15 came the junior class play, Galahad JFones, 
and the year closed on April 23 with the 
senior Class play, Rosemary For Remembrance. 
A few one-acts were also produced during the 
season. The Women Folks was presented in 
the high school Little Theatre contest held at 
the University of Montana on May 12, 13. A 
busy and profitable season was climaxed with 
the founding of Thespian Troupe No. 251, 
with Miss Lillian G. Brown as sponsor. A 
group of twenty-one students were taken into 
the society. 


Litchfield, Minn. 


The monthly meetings held last season by 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 263 at Litch- 
field High school were devoted to reviews of 
the ten best plays of the year as chosen by 
Burns Mantle. All meetings were held at the 
homes of members with light lunches served 
following the program. Play productions in- 
cluded the junior class play, Anne What's Her 
Name, given early in November, the operetta, 
H. M. S. Pinafore, produced by the Music De- 
partment on December 6, and the senior class 
play, Smilin’ Through, performed late in April. 
The year also included the performance of 
several one-act plays in assembly. Words and 
Music by Pierrot received first place in the 
district play festival. Full Circle was entered 
in the Central Minnesota Speech Festival. All 
dramatics activities including the sponsorship 
of the Troupe, were directed by Mr. La Rue 
Jensen. Eleven members were added to the 
troupe during the season. 
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Kenmore, N. Y. 


Phillip Barry’s The Youngest, was the first 
full-length play given last season at Kenmore 
High School (Thespian Trouple No. 108), with 
Miss Eve Strong as director. The second and 
last major play of the year was The Charm 
School, given by the senior class on April 28. 
A program which created much comment was 
the Christmas pageant which included a chorus 
of one hundred voices. Thespians were re- 
sponsible for the production of a number of 
one-act plays given in the school assembly pro- 
grams. Seventeen students qualified for Thes- 
pian membership as a result of their work in 
dramatics. 


Salem, N. J. 


Three productions of 320 College Avenue 
were given late in April by the Cap and Bells 
Dramatic Club of Salem High School (Thes- 
pian Trouple No. 127), under the direction of 
Miss Marie L. Oehrle. While this was the only 
full-length play given during the year, the sea- 
son also included the production of a number 
of one-act plays, a Stunt given by the junior 
class, and two musical pageants staged jointly 
by the Glee Club and the dramatics club. At 
the special ceremony held late in the spring, a 
group of twenty-two students took the oath of 
Thespian membership. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 


The outstanding dramatics event of the 1938- 
39 season at Marked Tree High School was the 
establishment of Thespian Troupe No. 301 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Marie Thost 
Pierce. Eleven students made up the charter 
roll. Plays given during the year included 
Silence, the junior class play given on April 12, 
and the senior class play, New Fires, staged on 
May 2. Thespians played the leading roles in 
these two full-length plays. The year also in- 
cluded the production of one-act plays, one of 
which, The Fifth Commandment, received first 
place in the N. E. Arkansas Drama Contest held 
at A. & M. College, Jonesboro, on April 1. 


Cheney, Wash. 


The all-school play, Ghost of the Air, was the 
only full-length play staged during the first 
semester of the 1938-39 season at Cheney High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 267). Beginner’s 
Luck was given as the senior class play on 
May 12 and brought dramatics activities to a 
close. Several one-act plays were also given 
during the year under the direction of Miss 
Betty Mowery, Thespian Troupe Sponsor. A 
group of fourteen students took the oath of 
Thespian membership. 


Monument, Colo. 


Three long plays, Apron-String Revolt, Blow- 
ing Bubbles, and New Fires, and several one- 
act plays made up the 1938-39 dramatics season 
at Lewis Consolidated School, with Miss Alice 
Fowler in charge. The one-act, The Bride Wore 
Red Pajamas, received superior rating in the 
El] Paso County Play Festival and was broad- 
cast over station KVOR at Colorado Springs. 
Janice Newbrough and Charles McCrory re- 
ceived honorable mention as members of the 
Cast. 


Matewan, W. Va. 


The first long play of the past season at Mag- 
nolia High School (Troupe No. 189) was the 
production of the play, Parents and Pigtails, 
given by the dramatics club on December 16. 
This was followed by the second production of 
the dramatics club, Silas Marner, given on April 
14. In place of the usual senior class play, 
seniors in the dramatics club gave a musical 
comedy, Canni-Bally-Hoo, on May 17. The 
Bishop’s Candlesticks was entered in the local 
play festival held in Williamson, W. Va. While 
only three students were taken into the troupe 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Kathryn M. Tal- 
bert, several others will be admitted this fall. 











AMERICA IN ACTION 


The plays in this series are intended 
to illustrate in dramatic form the basic 
democratic ideals that underlie the Ameri- 
can conception of life and government. 
They are being published with the coop- 
eration of the (Theodore) Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 


HERMANN HAGEDORN, Editor 

The following 
published : 

HAVEN OF THE SPIRIT, by Merrill Denison. 


About Roger Williams and religious tolerance. 


SHIP FOREVER SAILING, by 
About the Mayflower Pact. 


l-act plays are now 


Stanley Young. 
WE'D NEVER BE 
P. Conkle. 
of the press. 
SEEING THE ELEPHANT, by Dan _ Totheroh. 

Showing the courage of the Forty-Niners. 
ENTER WOMEN, by Olivia Howard Dunbar. 
Showing the courageous founders of the princi- 
ples of women’s rights. 
FIRES AT VALLEY FORGE, by Harold Harper, 


Washington shows American youth how it can 
win liberty. 


HAPPY OTHERWISE, by E. 
On Elijah Lovejoy and the freedom 


A SALUTE TO THE FOURTH, by Elizabeth Mc- 

Fadden. On race tolerance and patriotism. 
FRANKLIN AND THE KING, by Paul Green. On 

the American attitude toward liberty. 

Each of the above plays is for sale 
at 30c a copy, and may be produced by 
nonprofessional groups without payment 
of a production fee. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street New York City 
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PLAYS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Our plays are edited and pub- 
lished to meet the needs of high 


school production. 


Our this 
season is our three-act play of 
adolescent theme: 


ALMOST EIGHTEEN 


Five men, seven women. One setting. 
Royalty, $25. Reductions to small 
schools. Copies, 75c. 


recommendation for 


Send for our generai catalog. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


Box No. 1145, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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a | Weirton, W. Va. 


TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH | Much interest in dramatics was aroused last 
| spring at Weir High School as a result of the 
AND DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES ] first annual one-act play frolic sponsored by 


| members of Thespian Troupe No. 6 with Miss 











Ella P. Harbourt as sponsor and director of 
| EMERSON ‘COLLEGE | DIVISION OF DRAMA dramatics. The frolic consisted of six one-act 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON student-directed plays as follows: Ralph Takes 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS SEATTLE, WASH. His Cue, Smokescreen, Thanks Awfully, The 
Thorough training in drama, radio, interpretation, Tea-Pot on the Rocks, The Purple Door Knob 
“lg AE r peters oF @ Complete C l leadi to B. A. and agony 2 ’ 
ola speech correction. A.B. and B.L.I. MM. gy Menge um feading to and The Midnight Ghost. The Purple Door 
Address inquiries to: @ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. Knob was later entered in the State High 
GLENN HUGHES. Ex ti — School Drama Festival held at Marshall Col- 
HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean ; teins es lege, Huntington, under the sponsorship of The 
National Thespian Society. 
ones College Classic Players FOR DRAMATICS 7 
_— a 4 Massillion, Ohio 
Department of Speech WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY Mr. M. W. Wickersham, sponsor for Thes- 
offer exceptional opportunities for work in interpre- CLEVELAND, OHIO pian Troupe No. 178, was largely responsible 
tation, acting, debate, radio, public speaking, and for the success of three outstanding play pro- 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- Undergraduate and graduate major — new theatre — ductions given last season at Washington High 
peeves ingysncencuaigiaaaa aT conan neg nd an nc oe ange pg one School. Two performances of The. Enemy were 
BOB JONES COLLEGE Cleveland, Tennessee ouse. For information apply to Barclay S. Leathem. given early in December. Two performances 


























— — ee , were also given of You Can’t Take It With 
| You in February. The third major production 
was the 1938 Purlitzer Prize Play, Our Town, 


— — | staged on May 18, 19, thereby giving this 

e 14 | 1 | WV Ee ¥ ee 1 | y oO | school the honor of being one of the first high 

| schools to produce this popular stage success. 

| Plays were given under the sponsorship of the 


cad se 
| Struts and Frets dramatics club. A group of 
oO u e rr | % oO imal La | students were taken into the Troupe at a ban- 


quet held late in the spring. 


| | Ensley, Ala. 
| School of Speech | Members of Thespian Troupe No. 258 spon- 
| sored all the long plays given last year at Ensley 
; | High School under the direction of Miss Flor- 
Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere ence Pass. The year began with Apron-String 
of Excellent Libraries, Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres Revolt given on October 20. The second 
. play, Seven Sisters, was given on January 9 
The third long play and the last for the year, 
That Girl Patsy, was given on May 19. The 
season also included a number of one-act plays, 


Courses ot Interest to Teachers a Stunt Night held on November 18, and par- 


ticipation in a drama festival. A Speech Choir 


and Students of Dramatics consisting of twenty-two students was awarded 


first place in a contest held at Alabama Col- 




















, — ' lege. 
Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and 
Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of Poetry, Evolution of the | Morgantown, W. Va. 
Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and _  Dziction, 
Public Speaking and Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and An unusually active dramatics season was en- 


joyed last year at Morgantown High School 


Speech Correction. : : 
(Thespian Troupe No. 27) under the aggressive 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking leadership of Miss Dorothy Stone White. Five 
and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhetorical Theory, and Graduate major productions were given. The first, Can- 
Studies. dle-Light, opened the season on November 4. 

; E; , Then came the Hi-Y Minstrel on December 2. 
Related Work. In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and The third, Ceiling Zero, was given on March 
other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 24. The Masquers Club followed with a pro- 


A Drama Workshop. duction of House of Horrors on May 5, and the 
: year was brought to a successful close with the 
National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta senior class play, The New Poor, given on May 
Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate Players. 19. The year also included several one-act 
plays, four special programs, and participation 
Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. in the local play festival held at East Fairmont 

High School on April 12. A total of twenty- 
seven students took the oath of Thespian mem- 











bership. 

First Semester, 1939-40: September 18 to February 3 Alamogordo, New Mex. 
Second Semester, 1939-40: February 12 to June 13 , Resmnticn actaitien fae the seocnd: semester 
Oo ast year at Alamogordo ig cnoo egan 
Three Summer Terms, 1940: with the junior class play, Early To Bed—Early 
) i To Rise, given on January 19, under the direc- 
June 18-August 8; July 1-August 8; August 9-August 31 den ak Ole De C. Wibieeee, onneer Snr 
Thespian Troupe No. 81 at this school. This 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST was followed on eeenaey 13 by hs eighth = 
. . . . : niversary program of one-act plays given by 
IN EVERY STUDENT The Thalian Club. The program included The 
Tigers Claw, Who Gets the Car Tonight? and 
Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, The Purple Rim. The Purple. Rim was award- 


ed the Chamber of Commerce Cup in the an- 
nual Southwestern One-Act Play Contest held 
at El Paso, Texas. Eighteen members were 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech added to the Troupe during the year. Plans 


. , . : , , for the present year call for a number of stu- 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles paler tem plays based on New Mexico history 
| in anticipation of the Coronado Cuartro Cen- 
— ee tennial in 1940. 
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Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Dramatics activities last season at Union 
High School and Junior College (Thespian 
Troupe No. 207) opened with the Junior Col- 
lege play, The King Rides By, staged on No- 
vember 4. On December 9, Thespians followed 
with the three-act comedy, Adam and Eva. The 
third full-length play of the year was Headed 
For Eden, given on March 3. All major pro- 
ductions were directed by Miss Mary G. 
Thompson, sponsor for Troupe No. 207. Sev- 
eral students were admitted to Thespian mem- 
bership during the season. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Tourists Accommodated was the first long 
play of the 1938-39 season at Wichita High 
School North (Thespian Troupe No. 136). The 
second major play, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
was given on January 26. The year closed with 
the senior class play, Big Ideas, given on April 
21. Three one-act plays were also staged dur- 
ing year, and eleven students were taken into 
the Thespian Society. Miss Evelyn Clark was 
in charge of all dramatics activities. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


While the 1938-39 season for Victory High 
School (Trouple No. 275) included no full- 
length plays, the year was a busy and profitable 
one for dramatics students. Thespians acted as 
host for one of the local play festivals held pre- 
liminary to the state drama festival sponsored 
annually by The National Thespian Society. 
Entries included Jle, given by Victory High 
School; A Happy JFourney, given by Fairmont 
Senior High School; and The Wonder Hat, 
staged by members of Troupe No. 19 of Flem- 
ington High School. Prof. James Lowther of 
West Virginia University chose The Wonder 
Hat for the State Festival. Thespians also acted 
as host for another festival held on April 20th 
which included entries from Victory High 
School, Grafton High School, and Flemington 
High School. Miss Cornelia Ladwig was in 
charge of all dramatics activities. A group of 
sixteen students were taken into the society. 


Pasco, Wash. 


The dramatics club production of The Phan- 
tom Tiger, performed in November, and the 
senior class play, Growing Pains, staged on 
April 27, 28, were the two long plays given 
last season at Pasco High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 271). Both plays were under the 
direction of Miss Elisabeth Hewett, Thespian 
Troupe sponsor. Miss Hewett was also respon- 
sible for establishing Thespian activities in this 
school during the season. The dramatics club 
was responsible for the production of several 
one-act plays during the spring semester. Ten 
students formed the Thespian charter roll. 


Burley, Idaho 
The all-school play, The Tower Room Mys- 


tery, was given on December 2 and 3 at Burley 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 111) as 
the first long play of the 1938-39 season. Three 
one-act plays were given on March 15 as the 
second major all-school production. The pro- 
duction of Headed For Eden, given by the 
senior class on May 19, ended a very successful 
season. Of special interest during the season 
was the operetta, Lelawala. The Happy Four- 
ney was given a rating of Excellent (highest) 
at the State Festival held on April 15. Students 
from this school provided special entertainment 
at the State Festival. All important dramatics 
for the year were under the direction of Mr. 
Eugene J. Ryan. A total of seventeen students 
were added to the troupe during the season. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


One major play was produced last year at 
L. C. Humes High School (Troupe No. 249). 
This was the senior class play, The Family Up- 
stairs, performed on May 18, with Miss Elsa 
A. Schelling as director. The season included 
the production of several one-acts. 
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LIGHTING DRAPERIES | RENT ATTRACTIVE, AUTHENTIC and SANITARY 





Scene from Muley, entered by Thespian Troupe No. 110, New Hampton, Iowa, High School, 
in the Iowa Play Production Festival. Directed by Tinsley Helton. 


————— $$$ — —— —— _ _ -~ . — 


| 
G | J ID EB: YO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND | 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 





‘ia, come wr | TAMS COSTUMES 


Cleveland, Ohio Affiliated with the Worlds Largest Music Library 
TRAVELER TRACKS STAGE HARDWARE 318 WEST 46 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








715,000 COSTUMES FOR RENT 


For 50 Years the Middle-West's 


Leading Costumers UNIQUE 
THEO. LIEBEN & SON LIGHTING 


16th and Howard OMAHA, NEBR. effects for the stage 





are obtained by using Baby 


There are no seating probl Spots to light your produc- 
oP ems when you use tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 


GLOBE TICKETS TS aor oan 


i icC—— lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Quick Service Guaranteed Effects of every description. 
Numbering Write for illustratea price 
GLOBE TICKET COMPANY list 


12th & Cherry Streets Philadelphia, Pa. NEWTON 





Stage Lighting Co. 
COMPLETE Established 1900 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


253 Wes h Stree 
ALE PING» New York, N.Y. 
cenic Studios 


Scenery TLIFFIN,OHIO 


for Rent TRADE MARK 
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L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 





WHEN YOU GO TO COLLEGE 


YOU WILL WEAR A BALFOUR MADE FRATERNITY BADGE. 
WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 


THE MANY BALFOUR REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTED BY THE 
BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES GIVE YOU A SERVICE SECOND TO NONE. 








Write us for special requirements 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS PINS 

MEDALS TROPHIES GOLD FOOTBALLS 

DIPLOMAS CHARMS DANCE FAVORS 
INVITATIONS pons ggasi ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL JEWELERS THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 





ATTLEBORO - . MASSACHUSETTS 
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| 
Presenting-- | 
the ideal book 

for High School 


Drama 


Groups... 








SAMS, CARSON'S 


TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Price, $2.50 





Here is an unusual new book which contains thir- 
teen prize-winning one-act plays, all of which have 
been successfully tested in actual amateur produc- 
tion. These plays are proving extremely popular 
with schools as most of them require no special 
scenery or costuming and all of them may be pro- 
duced free of royalty payments. There are six 
comedies, four serious dramas, two tragedies and 
| one fantasy written especially for radio. 


The excellent introductory chapters, prepared by 
Prof. Wm. G. B. Carson of Washington University, 
give many practical and helpful suggestions on 
“How To Write a One-Act Piay’’ and ‘‘How to 
Produce a Play Effecitively.’’ Therefore, this book 
is useful not only for acting groups but also for 
those classes studying playwriting and drama tech- 
niques. 


Write today for your copy of our new 
free booklet No. 10T which describes 
each of the plays contained in this new 


book. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Ave., New York 


























TWO OF AMERICA'S 
MOST POPULAR PLAYS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


YOU'RE ONLY 
YOUNG ONCE 


| By GLENN HUGHES 


A new farce. All of the charac- 
ters are high school people and 
the setting in the principal's office. 


BOOKS, 75c—ROYALTY, $15.00 











SONG OF MY 
HEART 


| By AUSTIN GOETZ 


All of the tender sentiment of 
“Smilin’ Through”—in a new set- 
ting. 


| BOOKS, 50c—ROYALTY, $10.00 








Special Rates to Thespians 





FREDERICK B. INGRAM | 
PUBLICATIONS | 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS | 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. They are prepared with the hope that they prove of practical value to our 

















Samuel French, 25 West 45th St.. New York. 


Lavendar and Old Lace, a play in three acts, 
by Rose Warner. A modern dramatization of 
Myrtle Reed’s novel. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. 
A quiet and charming story center:‘ng about 
Miss Ainslie, a little old lady who lives alone 
with her flowers and memories, mysteriously 
keeps a light burning in the window every 
night. Romance arises between a_ neighbor’s 
niece, Ruth, and Carl, a visitor in the little 
village. Carl narrowly escapes blindness, but 
Miss Ainslie’s financial assistance provides the 
eye operation needed to save his sight. Her 
interest in Carl and reticence about the past 
are finally explained by the disclosure of her 
girlhood romance with Carl’s father. The cos- 
tumes are modern, and the acticn has been 
arranged so that only one set is needed. 


The Elephant Shepherd, a comedy in three 
acts, by Vernon Smith. 8 m., 4 w. Royalty, 
$25. Mrs. Dudworth runs over a young man 
with her new car and, to avoid a possible dam- 
age suit, brings him home to be nursed back 
to health. Quirk, the young man, is a simple 
soul who left his uncle’s farm to become an 
elephant keeper in a circus and has never before 
felt the atmosphere of a decent home. His 
circus talk and cornet playing soon get on the 
nerve of most of the family, especially when 
Mildred, the daughter, decides to marry him 
and join the circus too. But all is well at last 
when Quirk decides Mildred is not for him, 
refuses to let a shyster lawyer bring a suit, and 
succumbs to the call of his old circus life. This 
is a brightly written and entirely believable 
comedy of character that is rich in entertain- 
ment value. 


‘The Fireman's Flame, a musical melodrama, 
by John Van Antwerp. 10 m., 6 w., groups 
for song and dance numbers. Royalty, $25, 
rental for orchestrations, $5. Since this piece 
must be played with a lively flourish to bring 
out the zest and slightly naughty humor that 
jie in its extreme seriousness, it had better be 
left to such advanced groups as colleges and 
Little Theatres. The many settings consist 
entirely of drops and wing pieces, in_ the 
manner of the old melodrama. The hero, with 
a flaming desire to be a good fireman, is balked 
time and time again by the villian, who is of a 
rival fire company, and by the villian’s veno- 
omous female counterpart. He triumphs at 
last by rescuing the heroine and her father 
from their burning home, proving his truth 
and valor and disclosing the trickery and 
cowardice of his adversaries. 


Dramatist’s Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
St., New York. 


What A Life, a comedy in three acts, by 
Clifford Goldsmith. 8 m., 11 w., extras. Not 
yet released to amateurs. This story of Henry 
Aldrich, a round peg in a square hole—a large 
city high school—is a frank, typical example 
of the effect of our modern mass system of 
education. Henry, accused of causing disturb- 
ances, cheating, and stealing, becomes a chronic 
liar to make his life bearable. An understand- 
ing assistant principal, recognizing Henry’s in- 
ability to fill the requirements of high school 
life and his family’s college ambitions, helps 
him to change to a trade school to develop 
his evident talent in art. Well-drawn char- 
acters and clearly-cut evaluations of some of 
the situations high school people meet make 
this play worth while for the high school study 
list. When released for amateur production, 
city high school groups should find in its well- 
written realism and easy Casting possibilities a 
piece readily usable for serious work. 


Shooting High, a comedy in three acts, by 
Felicia Metcalfe and Wall Spence. 10 m., 9 w. 
Royalty, $15. When a professor offers a large 
sum of money to a man and woman who will 
go as passengers on his rocket to the moon, 
screen-struck Junie accepts and presses her 
brother-in-law, Joe, into service as the other 
passenger. Her brother Hank secretly fixes the 
rocket so that it falls safely into the nearby 
ocean where the passengers are picked up. 
The accompanying publicity brings Junie and 
Joe movie contracts and Junie a_ husband. 
Ten of the cast have very small parts. High 
school level. 


It Can’t Happen Here, a play in three acts, 
by John Moffitt and Sinclair Lewis. 14 m.,, 
3 w. Royalty, $25. This is a revised dramatic 
version of Sinclair Lewis’ well-known book de- 
scribing the horrors of a_ dictator-controlled 
United States. The story has been altered 
somewhat so as to make it better suited to 
the medium of the stage. The play centers 
about a small-town publisher and his family 
caught in the web of tyranny and suppressions 
of common rights. The situations and incidents 
are faithful copies of happenings in fascist 
countries. When seen applied to our own soil 
they give rise to a greater appreciation of our 
cherished liberties. This is a very timely play, 
world affairs being what they are. Altho most 
applicable to college and Little Theatre pro- 
duction, it is not beyond advanced high school 
groups. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Little Women, a play in three acts, by 
Pauline Phelps. 4 m., 7 w. No royalty. Pur- 
chase of ten copies required. This is a new 
dramatization of Louisa M. Alcott’s immortal 
children’s classic. The story has been arranged 
so that only one set is required. The most 
remembered episodes of the book are used and 
are arranged so that much of the book, as 
well as much of the charm and beauty, are 
retained. A fine play for high school or chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Summer Storm, an American comedy in three 
acts, by Ralph Birchard. 8 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$25. The Burtons celebrate their twentieth 
wedding anniversary by re-enacting their 
wedding ceremony, then going on a _ second 
honeymoon. In their absence all sorts of things 
happen. The best man marries their children’s 
tutor; a runaway boy and girl in a stolen car 
force an entrance and a visit; their older son, 
“Chuck,” is suspected as a hold-up man. When 
they return, however, the skies have cleared 
again. The characters of this play are average 
people with everyday troubles and pleasures. 
The sparkle of ‘“‘young’’ America pervades each 
fast-moving, suspense-filled situation. 


The Red Phantom, a mystery melodrama in 
three acts, by Eloise Keeler. 14 m., 9 w. 
Royalty, $25. A group of people are invited 
to a party at the island home of a retired 
capitalist who lives in a former pirate house. 
Mysterious things happen; two people are 
murdered ; a red handprint appears on the old 
clock ; and the horde of gold is found to have 
vanished from its hiding place. As a climax, a 
mob of Spaniards from the nearby village 
arrive, seeking revenge for one of the murders. 
In the end the real culprit confesses and the 
coast guards arrive in time to save everyone. 
This contains all of the stock mystery thriller 
elements set in a California Spanish atmos- 
phere. Five of the male roles are bit parts. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 


Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
READINGS: 


Valley Forge, a cutting from the play by 
Maxwell Anderson. General Washington talks 
to the discouraged Revolutionary soldiers, and 
revives their hope and spirits. Won first place 
in the 1939 National Forensic Tournament. 
3 m., 10 minutes. Price, 60c. 


Wingless Victory, the scene from the Max- 
well Anderson play in which Oparre kills her 
children and committs suicide. This reading 
took second place in the National Forensic 
Tournament. 1 m., 1 w. 12 minutes. Price, 


60c. 


Faust, by Goethe. This was one of the suc- 
cessful dramatic readings in the National For- 
ensic Tournament. Faust plans to release Mar- 
guerite from her prison cell, but discovers that 
she has lost her mind. 1 m., 1 w. 11 minutes. 
Price, 50c. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Shakespeare. 
This is the well known scene in which the 
laborers rehearse the play to be presented at 
the Duke’s wedding. This scene won first place 
in the 1938 and 1939 National Forensic Tour- 
naments. Several characters. 11 minutes. 


Price, 50c. 
Modern Sermon, or Old Mother Hubbard. 


Awarded first place in the radio contest of the 
National Forensic Tournament this spring. 10 
minutes. Price, 30c. 

Rekindling the Old Flame, a cutting from 
the play, The Rose Garden. One of the suc- 
cessful humorous readings in the 1939 National 
Forensic Tournament. Price, 50c. 


Frederick B. 
Island, Ill. 


Youre Only Young Once, a farce comedy 
in three acts, by Glenn Hughes. 10 m., 10 w. 
Royalty, $15. This is a play so full of familiar 
high school situations that most any high school 
group will have a thoroughly enjoyable time 
with it. The characters are high school teach- 
ers and students. The play revolves about 
“Gabby,” a student whose ingenious ideas are 
constantly getting him into trouble. When 
cigarettes are found in the locker of the school’s 
football star a few hours before the big game, 
“Gabby” gets another student to confess owner- 
ship to prevent the athlete’s suspension. He 
plays two teachers against each other to get 
another player reinstated, and uses the Hi-Y 
money to keep a third out of trouble. But this 
is only the beginning, and when all of his fibs 
catch up with him he is in trouble indeed. In 
the end, the cigarette mystery is revealed as an 
absurd mistake, and the boy comes through 
with flying colors when it is realized that all 
his doings were for the benefit of others. 


Rock 


Ingram Publications, 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Peter, Beware, a comedy in three acts, by 
William Ellis Jones. 5 m., 7 w. No royalty. 
A light, amusing, and easy comedy for the high 
school level. By the terms of a secret codicil 
to a will, ‘Peter will inherit a fortune if he 
remains single for a year; otherwise, it goes 
to his half-sister, Eunice. Eunice discovers the 
terms of the codicil and thereupon swamps 
Peter with girls, one of whom she hopes he 
will marry. But Peter becomes engaged to a 
charming young lady who is entirely unaware 
of the plot. Flo, the colored maid, saves Peter 
by informing him of the plot, then has to step 
in again to save his romance when he accuses 
his intended of being one of the plotters. 

The Imaginary Invalid, a comedy in three 
acts, by Molere. Arranged and adapted by 
Kenneth Weston Turner. 8 m., 4 w. No 
royalty. Since this class:c contains plenty of 
action and slapstick comedy, it will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by both high school actors and 
audiences. The story centers around Ardin, 
the imaginary invalid, who insists that his 
daughter Angelique, marry a doctor’s son in- 
stead of Cleante, the man of her choice. 


OcTosBErR, 1939 





One of Robert St. Clair’s funniest 
three-act comedies 


“EVERYTHING HAPPENS TO US!" 
Royalty, $10.00 — Books, 50 cents 


KATHRYN PRATHER, Pub. 
935 Poppy Street Altadena, Calif. 

















Toinette, the impish maid, and Beralde, Ardin’s 
brother, by a series of amazing tricks, show 
up the doctors for the fakers they are and 
Ardin’s mercenary wife for the person she is. 
They thus get his consent to the marriage of 
Angelique and Cleante and also persuade Ardin 
himself to become a doctor. This arrange- 
ment includes a complete account of business, 
staging and costuming. It has been approved 
by the Committee for the Revision of Old 
Plays for the High School Stage. This is an 
excellent choice for high school. 


The Summons of Sariel, a drama in one 
act, by Magdalene Kessie, 3 m., 6 w. (or 
9 w.) Royalty, $5. In the interval between 
Time and Eternity, Sariel the Angel of Death, 
appears to five who are waiting, and tells them 
which shall go on and which shall go back—to 
life. Each reacts during the waiting according 
to his own exper:ence and nature. A timeless, 
spaceless unreality is given by using dark cur- 
tains, platforms, columns, and as varied light- 
ing effects as lie within the range of equip- 
ment and the director’s imagination. This play 
reminds one of the old Morality, Everyman, 
and is a fine piece for serious school or church 
groups. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


Holiday Chuckles, a collection of holiday 
comedies by Paul S. McCoy. Price, 75 cents. 
This collection contains thirteen short, easy 
holiday comedies entirely on the pleasant side. 
Included are plays for New Year, Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, 
April Fool’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Fourth 
of July, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Suitable for Junior High School. 


Eldridge 
Ohio. 


Down On Abbie’s Farm, a three-act farce, 
by Austin Goetz. 6 m., 6 w. Non-royalty. 
Kenneth and Owen, disguised as farmhands, 
follow their girls, who are angry at them for 
breaking dates, to Aunt Abbie’s farm. The 
girls, discovering their identity, accuse them 
of being bank robbers, and get them into much 
trouble before they finally relent. Several sub- 
plots add complications to make hilarious situa- 
tions throughout the whole play. 


Entertainment House, Franklin, 




















-s AMERIGAN 
‘FOLK PLAYS 


| Edited by Frederick H. Koch 


Foreword by 


| Archibald Henderson 


| The founder of the famous Carolina Play- 
| makers presents twenty one-act plays 
_ which represent a rich anthology of Amer- 
ican regional literature. Professor Koch 
also contributes a very valuable explana- 
tion of his methods and ideals.  Illus- 


trated. $4.00. 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd Street New York 

















Longmans, Green and Co., 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


The Hill Between, a drama in three acts, 
by Lula Vollmer. 10 m., 8 w., and extras. 
Royalty, $25. This is the story of the inevit- 
able conflict of city and mountain backgrounds. 
Mountain-born Brent Sanders returns from the 
city where he has obtained his medical educa- 
tion, bringing with him his city-bred wife, 
Anna. Brent wishes to remain and practice 
medicine among his own people, but Anna 
feels shut away from civilization and wants 
him to return to his New York practice. The 
inability of Anna and the mountain people 
to understand each other’s ways brings tragedy 
into the lives of Brent’s sister and her intended 
husband. A brief sketch of the play cannot 
give adequate appreciation of its absorbing 
interest. The contrast between the cultured 
but superficial city life and the simple and 
contented mountain life is painted with vivid 
strokes. The characters are clad in homespun 
garments of reality and go on living after the 
end of the play. Seven people make up the 
main cast. The others are present only during 
the square dance scene. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd St., 
New York. 


Theatre for Children, by Winifred Ward. 
$3.00. This is a complete guide to the pro- 
duction of plays for children. Although writ- 
ten primarily for the inexperienced producer, 
it will be invaluable to anyone interested in 
children’s dramatics. Besides being a leading 
authority on this subject, the author is one of 
the pioneers in the field. Among the subjects 
given consideration are the following: the his- 
tory of the children’s theatre movement, the 
value of a children’s theatre, organizing the 
theatre, writing and selecting plays suitable for 
children, directing and acting in the children’s 
theatre, costuming and staging, and publicity 
and financial problems. Included also is a list 
of recommended plays with information on 
subject matter, age level, and numbers of 
characters and scenes. 


American Folk Plays, edited with an intro- 
duction by Frederick H. Koch. Price $4.00. 
This book contains twenty one-act plays, eigh- 
teen of scenes from the United States, one 
from Canada, and one from Mexico, chosen 
from the hundreds of plays written in Prof. 
Koch’s classes in playwriting at the University 
of North Carolina. The book also contains an 
introduction by Prof. Koch and a foreword by 
Archibald Henderson that all students of our 
American folk drama will find interesting read- 
ing. Among the best plays in this collection 
we include Funeral Flowers for the Bride, 
Traficante, Git Up An’ Bar the Door, West 
From the Panhandle, Still Stands the House, 
and Montana Night. Although they are the 
productions of students, all the plays are well 
written and show what can be accomplished 
under the inspiration of one who understands 
the potentialities of American folklore as ma- 
terial for drama. 


D. C. Heath & Co., New York City. 


The Curtain Rises, by Lillian D. Masters 
and Robert W. Masters. Price $1.80. As the 
authors state in their preface, this book is 
designed to assist high school teachers, amateur 
directors, and students of play production with 
material and information of a practical nature. 
Prof. and Mrs. Masters direct dramatics at 
Indiana State Teachers College and fully un- 
derstand the problems that confront the aver- 
age producer of plays, as their book well 
demonstrates. The book begins with a general 
discussion of stage scenery, lighting, costuming, 
casting, acting, and directing. Then follows 
complete production notes on three non-royalty 
one-act plays (The Tarnished Witherspoons, 
Christopher's “Death,” and The Cue He Knew) 
and three long, non-royalty plays (Convention 
Go Hang! As You Like It, and She Stoops to 
Conquer). We recommend this book to all 
teachers of dramatics. 
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PLAYS and 
READINGS 


TANGLED YARN 


A comedy in 3 acts by Dagmar Vola. 
5 m, 7 f. 1 int. When Camilla Page, a 
young lady with ideas, dons a costume 
and enters her own picture in the “ideal 
mother’ contest, she wins the prize and 
then finds herself and her friends in- 
volved in all sorts of complications. 


Royalty, $10.00. 





Here’s what they say about it: 
‘A play that can be recommended unreserved- 
ly..’—Mr. Robert Flick, Bedford, lowa. 


— thoroughly enjoyed, and my Junior 
College group had such fun working with it.’’— 
Miss Sybil Lamb, Boone, lowa. 


“ . . . presented by the Sac City Woman’s 
Club with much success.’’—Clara Arnold, Sec’ y. 


‘“‘We had a great time with it and are recom- 


mending it to our neighbor schools.’’°—Mrs. 7. 
B. Rogers, Monett, Mo. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


MAMA’S WONDER BOY 
by Ray Johnson 


A new “sure-fire” comedy. Albert 
Pratt is one of those unfortunate people 
who always do the wrong thing. In this 
case he becomes a hero in spite of him- 


self. Price 35c. 


HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE 
by Eileen Smith 
Four West Point cadets create a furor 
in the girls’ dormitory. The year’s best 
college humor crowded into thirty min- 
utes of the greatest fun since “Aunt 
Fanny fell in the furnace.” Price 35c. 


FLIGHT OF THE HERONS 
by Marietta C. Kennard 
Poetic Russian drama which has won 


contests all over the country. Royalty 
$10.00. Price 50c. 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
by Frank Stacey 
Winner of the Drake University play 
tournament, this comedy is excellent for 
contest or entertainment. Royalty $5.00. 


Price 50c. 

CONTEST READINGS 
VALLEY FORGE—Maxwell Anderson .___ 60c 
JEAN MARIE—Francois Coppee 60c 


LIGHT THAT IS DARKNESS—Grossman 50c 
DUKE AND THE DAUPHIN ON 


RAFT—Twain 50c 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM— 
Shakespeare 50c 
WINGLESS VICTORY—Maxwell Anderson 60c 
DAVID GARRICK—Robertson 60c 
DEATH IS KINDER—Ludlow 60c 


Send for our free 1940 Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 


COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 


= 








Ar THe STRATFORD THEATRE. By Arthur 
Herman Wilson. Players Magazine for July- 
August, 1939. So you are studying Shakespeare ? 
Perhaps you'd be interested to know that so are 
many others. Not only that, they are taking it 
in large doses at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. So large are the 
audiences that you have to be “somebody” even 
to get a seat on short notice. In addition to a 
description of the building itself and the mod- 
ern theatrical equipment employed, an instruc- 
tive account of the staging of The Merchant of 
Venice is given. 

LIGHTING Liliom. By John Crabbe. Cue for 
Spring, 1939. Electricians, stage managers. and 
directors will find the technical account of light- 
ing Liliom highly valuable. John Crabbe gives 
a detailed explanation of the placement of lights 
for the first three scenes with sketches and pho- 
tographs to illustrate his points. 


How To Be A PtaywricHut. By William 
Saroyan. Stage for June, 1939. Here is an 
article on how to become a playwright without 
approaching it the academic way. You may or 
may not agree with what Mr. Saroyan has to 
say about schools hindering a writer of plays. 
Nevertheless, this active member of the Group 
Theatre in New York wrote My Heart's in the 
Highlands, which was a “runner-up” for the 
Pulitzer Prize this spring. 


THe APPRENTICE RACKET. By George Jean 

Nathan. Newsweek for August 7, 1939. I would 
strongly recommend this article to all students 
contemplating a career as an apprentice in a 
summer theatre group. Most aspiring young 
actors read the misleading literature of the 
“straw hat” circuits avidly, hoping some day 
to join such a group as a stepping stone to 
Broadway. Mr. Nathan has unearthed a good 
deal of valuable information which Thespians 
will find quite startling. 
..Toro. By Thelma Harris Glazer. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for August, 1939. Right this way, 
fellow Thespians, right this way. All for the 
price of one library card, you may read of Toto, 
the world-famous clown, Toto who entertained 
the crowned heads of Europe and Asia, Toto 
who did Anna Pavlova’s Dying Swan. You will 
revel in the stories of circus life and his amazing 
rise to fame. 

MANHATTAN OpnyssEYy. By Tom _ Squire. 
Theatre Arts Monthly for August, 1939. While 
New York cannot vie with European capitals 
and their century-old landmarks of the theatre, 
it can produce relics which give a fairly com- 
plete history of American drama from its incep- 
tion to the present time. Did you know that the 
Aquarium at Battery Park was first a fort and 
later became the old Castle Garden Theatre? 
Those of you who love the stage and its tradi- 
tions will enjoy reading about the statues 
erected in honor of great actors and the settings 
for some of our modern dramas, such as Win'ter- 
set and Dead End. 

STacGE Awarps THE PALM. Stage for June, 
1939. Every year at this time, Stage presents 








the proverbial palm to persons who have made 
the most distinguished contributions to the 
various fields of the theatre. The reasons under- 
lying the choice in each case will be of value 
to all students of drama. 

The Little Foxes gave Lillian Hellman the 
honors in playwriting. Raymond Massey in Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois and Ethel Waters in Mamba’s 
Daughters received first places in acting. Then 
Margaret Webster’s realistic interpretation of 
Shakespeare made her the high-ranking director. 
The fan-shaped leaf was also awarded to 
Donald Oenslager, designer, and Kurt Weill, 
musical comedy score writer. 


Wuat Luck! AN AvuropiocraPpHy. By A. A. 
Milne. Atlantic for April, May, June, 1939. If 
you have been charmed by the whimsical humor 
of Mr. Pim Passes By, The Dover Road, or the 
Christopher Robin books, you will enjoy the 
series of chapters by A. A. Milne in the Atlantic. 
In them, he has not only traced his literary 
career, but he has included an interesting the- 
atrical as well as historical account of his life. 
Perhaps you didn’t know that this prominent 
English playwright was once a contributor to 
Punch, the venerable British humor magazine. 
It was only at the invitation of Alderson Horne 
to write a “‘curtain-raiser” that he first began 
his career as a writer of plays. Furthermore, 
there is some excellent advice for budding young 
playwrights. He describes step by step his pro- 
cedure in the creation of a play from the dawn 
of an idea to its culmination in dramatic form. 
This autobiography would be of interest to 
English, dramatic, and creative writing classes 
of Junior and Senior calibre. 


THE Barv’s Girt FrieND. By Henry F. 
Pringle. Collier’s for July 8, 1939. Margaret 
Webster, erstwhile director of Maurice Evans 
and the streamlined versions of Shakespeare at 
the New York World’s Fair, hails from a well- 
known theatrical family in England. Her grand- 
father, Benjamin N. Webster, was a _ leading 
actor-manager; her father is a prominent 
Shakespearean actor today ; and her mother, the 
most famous of all, is Dame May Whitty. 

Miss Webster, who is now only thirty-two, 
began her career at the age of seven under the 
guidance of the great Ellen Terry. From that 
time on, she was intermittently in the theatre 
until the completion of her schooling. Although 
she has acted and directed many shows, it 
wasn’t until she directed Maurice Evans in 
Richard II. in New York City, that she actually 
won the acclaim that was actually due her. 


DovyEN Or Costumers. Christian Science 
Monitor for July, 1939. Perhaps the busiest cos- 
tumer of amateur theatricals is none other than 
John Mitchell Vine, who has managed the 
Hayden Costume Company in Boston for fifty 
years. Directly following his advent in this 
country from Liverpool, he was identified with 
the Boston Museum and its theatrical perform- 
ances. Since then he has costumed everything 
from Gilbert and Sullivan in Oklahoma to 
Patience in Pennsylvania. 
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Start the New Season 
With a Success 


OUR TOWN 
By Thornton Wilder 


One of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished plays in all modern drama. 
Restricted in certain territories. 


JUNE MAD 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
By S. 1. Hsiung 


This romantic drama of love, poetry and 
treachery, done in the Chinese manner, 
is now available everywhere for amateur 
production. 


TISH 
By Alice Chadwicke 


Mary Robert Rinehart’s well known 
stories made into a highly amusing 
comedy. 


MAN BITES DOG 
By Frederick Jackson 


A new comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves, A Full House, etc. 
A widower with marriageable daughters 
endeavors to keep his household within 
the bounds of economic reason. 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen's most celebrated novel !s 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway 
two seasons back in which the Bishop 
accidently gets mixed up in a serious 
hold-up and robbery. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 


charm and sentiment is preserved. 
HOWDY STRANGER 

By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 
New York success with Frank Parker in 
the leading role. A Brooklyn singer and 


guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


BACHELOR BORN 

By lan Hay 

New York and London success. An 
amiable misogynist finds himself with 
three attractive young ladies on _ his 


hands. 
(GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 
sixteen. 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 


Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 
thrills and excitement. 

WHEN STARS SHINE 

By Tacie Hanna Rew 


A scintillating tale of college football, 
romance and intrigue. 


SORORITY HOUSE 
By Mary Coyle Chase 


A satirical probe into the Greek Letter 
phase of college life during rush week. 





Outstanding Plays for High Schools 


YOUTH TAKES OVER 


FRECKLES LAVENDAR AND OLD YOURS TRULY WILLIE 
JANEY’S ONE-TRACK LACE LOOK WHO’S HERE 

MIND MYSTERY AT GREEN- THREE-CORNERED MOON 
HANDY MAN FINGERS A MURDER HAS BEEN 
WEST END HIGH CHARITY BEGINS — ARRANGED 
GEORGE AND MARGARET A WIDOW IN GREEN THE PATSY 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


NIGHT MUST FALL 
CHINA BOY 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


CRAB APPLE 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO 

THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH YOU 

ON THE BRIDGE AT 
MIDNIGHT 

TRAIL OF THE LONE. 


THE SHOW-OFF 
ADAM AND EVE 
CLARENCE 

LITTLE WOMEN 
THE NUT FARM 


PEG O’ MY HEART 


LITTLE MISS FORTUNE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
MAMA’S BABY BOY 
HOLIDAY 

LADY OF LETTERS 
DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
WHO’S CRAZY NOW 
BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 
DADDY LONG LEGS 

FLY AWAY HOME 

THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 
SEVEN KEYS TO BALD. 











WHERE THERE’S SMOKE SOME PINE 

PURE AS THE DRIVEN PROLOGUE TO GLORY 
SNOW LIBEL 

THE HAUNTED HIGH MARY OF SCOTLAND 


ONCE THERE WAS A PATE 
PRINCESS LENA RIVERS 
TONS OF MONEY A FULL HOUSE 

SKIDDING SEVENTEEN 


SCHOOL APPLESAUCE SMILIN’ THROUGH THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
BOARDING SCHOOL YOU AND I YOU’RE TELLING ME THE CHARM SCHOOL 
MRS. O’BRIEN : TOMMY CAPTAIN APPLEJACK LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN 

ENTERTAINS LATE CHRISTOPHER COME OUT OF THE THE BAT 
AUNT TILLIE GOES TO BEAN KITCHEN THE CAT AND THE 

TOWN THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS DULCY | CANARY 
FIRST DANCE FRESH FIELDS NOTHING BUT THE HAY FEVER 
STAK BOUND THE YOUNGEST TRUTH DOUBLE DOOR 


DAVID HARUM THE MILKY WAY THE GHOST TRAIN THE TORCHBEARERS 





The 1940 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Send For Your Copy Today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York | Founded 1830] 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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FOR YOUR ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM M{ RE MQORIFS OF 1918 


(new type program By CLARENCE STYZA) 


Superintendents, Dramatic Coaches IOWA: “Our people thought “MEMORIES OF 1918' the finest Armistice program 
and Legion Members in every state we have had in years.’’--Supt. C. J. Christiansen, Clarion, lowa. 
have proclaimed ‘“‘MEMORIES OF 
1918" the most appropriate, realistic 
and complete Armistice pageant avail- 


NEBRASKA: “I am pleased to say a word in regard to ‘MEMORIES OF 1918’. 
I have sponsored many Armistice Day programs, but I never sponsored one that was so 
. . ive ive ‘ME! si : gn T SHOULD BE PRESENTED 

sie teens at. £ iat . impressive and effective as MI MORIES OF 1918 | IT SH UI : 
shi’ ¥j a is VERY pd Pag aa IN EVERY COMMUNITY BY SCHOOLS OR LEGION POSTS. So easy to stage 
in caus it requires LITTLE ad- and yet so impressive.’’-—Spencer M. Leger, Supt. Schools, and Member of Legion Post 


> m4 4 aoe No. 5 , { Ne 
vance preparation —— its simplicity to 0. 156, Burchard, Nebr. 


stage will surprise you——it is adapt- OKLAHOMA: “Used your ‘MEMORIES OF 1918’ with the greatest success. Every- 
able to any group of children or adults. one said it was the best performance 


ever presented in High School. I have never pre 
(Time 50 to 60 minutes. ) 


sented a more beautiful program and recommend it with my sincere endorsement.’’——Ruth 
Stage setting with two boys dressed Torpey, High School Dramatic Dept., El Reno, Okla. 


in Soldier and Navy uniform—girl in ILLINOIS: ‘‘ ‘MEMORIES OF 1918’ is just the kind of program for which I have 


Red Cross uniform (some schools use often wished.’’’---Supt. R. R. Geddes, Marshall, Illinois. 
two members of Legion Post and lady 


of the Auxiliary), each standing on INDIANA: ‘Our entire school of 580 pupils (7 to 12 grades) gave the best of 
' é ZS platform at attention while an unlim- attention that we ever had. They were held spell-bound and showed their appreciation. 
i 7 [Zz ££ ited number of pupils present the pro- ~—Public Schools, Dugger, Indiana. 
) 
i 


_— TEXAS: “Your ‘MEMORIES OF 1918’ was an excellent program and was thor- 


It is a moving presentation of “war oughly enjoyed by all.’’"- Supt. W. J. Holloway, Port Neches, Texas. 


le time’ songs, poems and readings of 
‘ Ts bee is OX Ee. those hectic days, interspersed in a WASHINGTON: “ ‘MEMORIES OF 1918" was considered one of the most im- 
sae 8 vor) me running narrative of events preceding, pressive assemblies ever presented in our school.’’---Prin. A. M. Pecar, Yakima, Wash. 
roi oar “) during and at the close of America’s ‘eur wv “i 
fuLien, AD sping (se : ON Nadas jag coe ‘ap re participation in the World War. The NEW YORK: 
final realistic CLIMAX comes with the 
note of the bugle call, ““Taps’ being sounded over the grave of the UNKNOWN VIRGINIA: “In all my experience connected with the public school system, I have 
SOLDIER (grave easily constructed on platform by means of pillows and green never seen a program so impressively received by an audience as the play ‘MEMORIES 
blanket——-white cross and red poppies add much to its appearance). OF 1918’. Most people complimented it as being the best progranft of its kind ever 
All this makes one of the most THRILLING and REALISTIC Armistice programs given in our community.’-—Prin. R. C. Wrightman, New Market, Virginia. 
ever given in your community. Many schools give this program in conjunction with the NEW JERSEY: “ ‘MEMORIES OF 1918’ 
local Legion Post or Ladies Auxiliary. If desired, an outside speaker may be introduced 
at the beginning—limit speech to 10 munutes. 


> q 
a 
On, 


‘We consider it the best Armistice program we have ever staged.”’ 
High School, Brockport, New York. 


was easy to produce and very effective. 
We requested no applause and the audience response was almost reverent. That is un 
usual for Junior High Students.""—-Mary A. Luntz, Dram. Coach, Hackensack, N. J. 


PRODUCED IN EVERY STATE CALIFORNIA: ‘“‘Your Armistice Day program ‘MEMORIES OF 1918' was pro 
UNTIL DECEMBER 1, 1939—-ROYALTY FREE to Schools and Legion Posts nounced by both students, members of the Faculty and members of the American Legion 
for 2 performances on purchase of 5 copies. Books, 65 cents. one of the best given by this school.’’——Laura Frankenfield, Dram. Dept. Whittier, Calith. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE| 


THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O'NEILL 


IN THE ZONE 
ILE 
WHERE THE CROSS IS MADE 


The above eee one-acters now for the first time printed in separate pamphlet form at 35 cents a copy. Send for complete 











descriptive leaflet on the plays of O'Neill. 


SUCCESSFUL PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OUR GIRLS CONGRATULATIONS, WILLIAM! ROMANCES BY EMMA THAT GIRL PATSY 


farce comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts 


by Conrad Seiler by Hutcheson Boyd and Rudolph Brunner by Dewitt Bodeen by Sumner Nichols 
THE DARK HOUSE STAGE DOOR PRIZE FAMILY NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS 


mystery comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts 


by Wall Spence by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman by H. J. Essex and Sid Schwartz by Leon Cunningham 
GALAHAD JONES LITTLE GERALDINE SEVEN SISTERS 


comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts comedy in 3 acts 
by Boyce Loving by Boyce Loving by saith Ellis, adapted from Herseg 








NEW ONE-ACTERS | FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER by Stephen Vincent Benet THEY'LL NEVER LOOK THERE by Jean Lee Latham 
THE PERFECT YOUNG MAN by Thomas Seller THE TRAVELER by Marc Connelly 

MAKE ROOM FOR RODNEY by Marion Holbrook SPRING SCENE by Babette Hughes 

A — OF FIGURES by Esther E. O'son 








‘Send for new  enebtetele roviend catalogue [September 1939). en on request. 
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Say vou satv it in The High School Thespion. 








